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THE FAIR AND FAITHLESS ONE OF GRAILOV. 


JOHANN-GOTTFRIED HERDER. 
(From the Morlachian.) 
Unto Grailov’s town Moostafa-Shem 
Mahmud Pasha, the redoubted warrior, 
Marched inthunder. He threw down the barrier 
Of its brazen gates, and trampled them 
Into dust. And, at the sunset hour, 
Forty of his Agas ate white bread 
In the Hospodar of Grailov’s tower ; 
And, when they had eaten much, they said, 
“Allah akbar !—let us have some water 
Brought in crystal vases !’’ But none other 
Understood their Scytho-Turkish words 
Save the Hospodar's majestic daughter ;— 
And the Hospodar’s majestic daughter, 
Turning to her mother, called out, ‘‘ Mother! 
Water, quickly, for these Moslem lords!” 


And the water came in crystal vases ; 
And all drank except the young Abassiz. 
He drank not ; but, turning tow’rds the mother, 

Said, ‘* May Allah bless thee, courteous dame! 
Would I were thy lovely daughter’s brother ! 

Willshe greet me by a fonder name, 

That of husband?” And the mother spake, 

“If thou jest not, princely Kapitaun, 

I feel sorry for thy noble sake, 
But my daughter has been plighted long 

Unto Carlodzniep of Orlovaun, 

Whose hot blood would burn beneath a wrong. 

Three new suits of scarlet silk he gave her, 
Three deep coffers full of yellow gold, 

Three rare diamonds glorious to behold, 
Gems whose lustre lends our night-saloon 
Radiance brighter than the sun’s at noon ; 

All these gifts her generous lover gave her, 
Wherefore, Aga, spare thy flattering speech, 
For this fruit hange high beyond thy reach ; 

Maiden once betrothed may not waver.” 


Sorrow sank like lead into the core 

Of Abassiz’ heart. He said no more, 

Said no more, and closed no eye that night, 

But, with Morning's palest blush of light, 

Up he rose, and, sigi ing deeply, went 

Straightway tothe Pasha Mahmud’s tent ; 

And his words were, ‘* Mighty Lord and Master 
May Your Highness reign a thousand years 
Lo! a maiden, whose bright eyes are spears, 

Paulinell, the fair-as-alabaster 

Daughter of Smolensk, the Hospodar, 
Who transcendeth every damsel here, 

As the moon outshines each paler star, 

Speaks our language with « = iver tongue, 
Yet hath been afiianced wan. a year 
Unto Carlodzniep of Giiovaun! 

Will Your Highness tots rare sue wrong, 
While one Moslew: s surd resets und 
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Thy child shall be my brvte !? 
Spake the noble father in reply, 
“ Beautiful my daughter is, in truth, 
Beautiful and gentle as the fawn ; 
But her hand is not for thee to buy : 
Promised is she to the gallant youth, 
Carlodzniep, the Lord of Orlovaun. 

Three new suits of scarlet silk he gave her, 
Three deep coflers full of yellow gold, 

Three rare diamonds glorious to behold, 
Gems whose lustre lends our night saloon 
Radiance brighter than the sun’s at noon : 

All these gifts her generous lover gave her, 
Wherefore, Pasha, spare thy flattering speech, 
For this fruit hangs high beyond thy reach ; 

Maiden once betrothed must not waver.” 


Silently the Pasha heard the father, 
Silently he heard him to the end : 
Museful then, as one who seeks to gather 
In his wandering thoughts, he stood, but soon 
Looking up, spake thus, ** Well, then, my friend, 
Hearken calmly : I must ask a boon. 
As thy daughter's heart may still be free, 
Fetch her hither with her lordly lover, 
So shall thou and | anon discover 
Which the maiden chooseth, him or me.” 


There he stopped. ‘The father, sad in soul, 
Went his way. The gloomiest bodings crept 
O’er his upright mind; and, ere he slept, 

Sent he off to Carlodzniep a seroll— 

“Health and Honour! Be alert, my son, 
Else the Pasha robs thee of the bride 

Thow hast fondly woved and fairly won ! 

Rise with Morning's dawn and come to me: 

Thou and f and Paulinell must ride 

Over to the Pasha’s tent, and there 

Shall the maiden’s own true lips declare 
Which her heart preferreth, him or thee.” 

He to whom this warning word was written, 
Carlodzniep, the Lord of Oriovaun, 

Slept not all that night, but, with the dawn, 


Fiercely bounding, like a frenzy-smitten 
Man, upon hts thblack barh, he rode 
Till he re it Hospodar's abode, 
And, re the on-tude hour went by, 
Stood besi ide nd ver sire 


In the Pasha’s tent,—a strange dusk fire 
Flashing at each moment from his eye. 


Brief the Pasha’s words were, frank and brief : 

‘* Fairest maiden in this northern land, 

Lo! two suitors for thy heart and hand, 
One a Servian, one an Othman, Chief, 
Carlodzniep and I. Thy will is free. 

Choose, then, maiden, either one or other ; 
Choose whiche’er thou willest, him or me.” 

And the maiden (her mancuvring mother 
Having schooled her overnight) at once 
In unfaltering accents made response— 

“Rather this green grass with thee, my lord, 
Rather thee with only wheat and milk, 

Than red wines and beds of damask silk 

With a husband of my heart abhorred !”’ 


Here was perfidy! The lightning-blood 
Froze withi, the young man’s breast and brain 
As he listened. Fora space he stood 
Marble-motionless. But, soon again 
All the warrior’s pride re-nerved his heart, 
And he spake, * False girl! Thus, then, we part ! 
For this base betrayal was I born ! 
Be it so !—thy meed is henceforth Scorn. 
Were thy hand mine trebly I would spurn it 
As a foul, polluted, leprous thing. 
Give me back my presents !—that gold ring 
On thy finger onee was mine: return it! 
I would leave thee fetterless and free 
In thy bargain—and thine infamy !” 
And the maiden, without a word or lool:, 
Yielding, slavelike, tothe stern command, 
Without love, or hate, or anger, took 
Off the ring and held it out,—when, lo! 
Carlodzniep, with one swift sabre-blow, 
Severed from her arm that guilty hand ! 
And then spake, with calm, but hollow, tone— 
‘* Pasha !—I have taken what was mine— 
Now take éhou the remnant—it is thine— 
Justice metes to every one his own.” 


Wrathful was the Pasha. ‘‘ What!” he cried, 
‘* Wretch !—thou sheddest blood at my Deewaun ?* 
Mount thy charger! Thou and I must ride 
Forth to instant combat!" So they rode, 
Mahmud and the Lord of Orlovaun, 
Out upon the upland. Nor abode 
Long in doubt the issue of the strife, 
For the Moslem, in his prime of life, 
Perished by the arm of Carlodzniep, 
Whose avenging sabre then and there 
Clave both man and saddle. But the slayer 
Never more was known to smile,—or weep. t 


* Council. 


fact, is preserved in the Mo:lachian Histories of the Abbate Alberto Fortis. 





THE SOIREE MUSICALE. 


PRIGGINS.”’ 


BY THE “ PETER 
“T never heerd of such a thing, Doctor Fussbotham; never in my old life,” 
said Mrs. Principal Fussbotham to her lord and master. 
‘“* Heard, my dear, not heerd ; and whole, not old—you falsely proclaim your- 


self to be an antique,” replied her husband, firmly but politely. 


AUTHOR OF 


tick, for all you know.” 

Antique, my love, antigue—you certainly will never acquire a correct me- 
thod of speaking—the loqguendi—” 

“There again now—none of your insinivatings, I beg, but speak in the ver- 
micular,”’ said Mrs. Fussbotham, ignorantly quoting Lord Duberly. 

“Oh! my goodness! woman !—wife, | mean—why don’t you speak more 
correctly! After all the pains I have taken—the money I have expended on, 
‘Keudings made Easy,’ Mavor’s spelling-books, and pocket-dictionaries, to 
nik you should still be so egregiously ignorant !—oh, my goodness !” 

* Ignorant, indeed, Mr. Principal! though J can’t talk like legs-and-guns and 
yo'lyplots, I am not to be called ignorant.” 

* Lexicons and pollyglots—oh, my goodness !”” 

* Von’t interrupt me, Doctor Fussbotham—I am not to be called ignorant, I 
say-—ihere isn’t many ladies as can compass me in getting up fine linens, brew- 
uy ot beer, making of puddings, and clear-starching. As for feeding of pigs, 
ta stand a caparison with any body,’ shrieked Mrs. Fussbotham, looking very 
catcund and irreverentially at the Doctor . 

* My goodness! surpass, not compass. Caparison—’’ the doctor was going 
io observe, but Mrs. F., as he called her generally, interrupted him. 

‘Well, what can it matter? you und rstand me, and I, you know, I never 
open my month, except to mastigate my food, before other people.” 

“Well, well, my dear; but now as to our little party—our sourée musicale, 
as it's the (ashion to call a musical meeting.” 

‘“T tell you, doctor, I never heerd of such a thing in my old life.” 

“Tere again! my goodness! but it’s of no use expostulating,—my dear, 
my dear, you'll drive me distracted !” said the doctor 

“Ah! ah!” replied the lady, shaking the index finger of her right-hand 
within six inches of her husband’s nose, “there! you’ve used a wrong word 
yourself.” 

“ How do you mean, ma’am! I—Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham, S T.P., and 
Principal of St. James’s College, Oxford—I make use of a wrong word !” 

“ Yes—yes—yes,” screamed the lady. ‘ When I told you only yesterday 
as I was going to have my rot—that is, my decayed toof distracted, you said it 
was wrong—you yourself did, and you've just been and used it yourself.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” groaned the doctor. ‘* Well, but about this soirée 
musicale.” 

“T tell you for the third time, doctor, I never heerd of such a thing since I 
was called into subsistence.” 

ee Oh, my '!—well, il explain. You know, Mrs Fussbotham, that since our 
return from our little matrimonial trip, we have been invited out to dinners and 
evening parties by all the heads of houses and the respectable citizens, and 
now we must show our gratitude for these attentions by giving a series of par- 
ties in return,”’ said the Principal. 

“ Weil, my dear, there's certainly nothing like a proper recrimination of 
kindnesses, and so we will ask a dozen or more to dinner. We kiiled a pig 
yesterday, and a nicer never was fatted We can have a variety—roast-leg 
pork chops, pork-pies, liver-and-crow, and pigs innards, broile ! heart and k 
neys * und if you like i few sausages,” said the 


rved with roasted onions; ges, 
lady, counting the variety of dish 
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} “Oh, my goodness! only to think of the Dean of Christ-Church, the Presi- 





+ The original of this tragical tale, which wou!d appear to have been founded on | 


“Don’t be calling of names, Mr. Principal; I may be or may not be an an- | 














dent of St. Bartholomew’s and the Provost of St. Jude's, sitting down toa 
surfeit of pork,” interrupted the Principal. 

“We could have added a bit pickled, only the roast won't keep a week in 
this muggy hemisphere,” said the lady. 

‘‘ Atmosphere—atmosphere, Mrs. F.—oh, my goodness! 
would d 
pal. 

“Then ask them to a dish of tea, doctor; muffins ain’t out yet, and I can 
make them some milk-cakes and bak’us-cakes, and that will save the fresh-but- 
ter, and be more relishing with salt, and not hurt their vndijestins.” 

“Oh, Mrs. F., you’ll drive me wild! but I mean to invite them to tea; and 
in the evening, as cards are not fashionable in Oxford, I intend to have music in 
the library. You know I play on the bass-viol, and with our singing men, half 
a dozen professionals, and a dozen musical undergraduates, and the ladies who 
will volunteer pianos and guitars—’’ 

“Oh! delightful! Mrs. Scrapeson will be sure to do that, for she told me 
the other day when I went to call on her, that she was confined with a catarrh.” 

“Oh, my goodness ! a catarrh is any thing but melodious! but never mind,” 
said the doctor, ‘I shall send out cards for a hundred and fifty, and so return a 
great many kindnesses at once.” 

‘‘And who do you suppose is to reside at the table and power out tea for 
such a dissemblage as that’ Why our two biggest teapots only holds enough 
for a dozen,” inquired Mrs. Fussbotham. 

‘* You will have no trouble, my dear, I assure you ; the servants and occa- 
sional waiters will manage all that,” answered the doctor. ‘ You will have 
nothing to do but to bow, and nod, and smile—you need not open your mouth 
all the evening.” 

‘“* What, not ask the company if their teas is to their liking ?” 

‘* Not even for that. Now that is settled, we will get the cards ready, have 
the library swept and decorated, hire the necessary instruments, and arrange 
the programme of the concert,” said the doctor. 

“They'll not supurate without supper, and something warm and comfitable, 
I'm sure. Indeed, [ could not think of committing it—it would not be showing 
proper hostility,” suggested the lady. 

“On! my goodness !—supurate—hostility. Oh! dear! a few sandwiches 
from the kitchen, and a little negus and lemonade from the common-room, will 
be quite enough. ‘They won’t come here to eat and drink.” 

“Then they must lay in revisions before they come, Doctor F.; for Mrs. 
Fuddler told me the other day that she never went to bed without two good 
an nightcaps, and you know the congtruction they put upon nightcap in Ox- 
ford.’’ 

** My goodness !—but I won't—it’s of no use,” said the doctor. 

** Won't what !—what’s of no use?” inquired the lady. 

* Expostulating, my love—use what language you please, but discharge your 
domestic duties, and I must be contented,” replied the doctor, groaning. 

“ Discharge ! domestic duties indeed! I only wish some other people—but 
come along to bed—leave the swurry music-all to me, and I'll derange every 
thing as conveniently as possible.” 

The doctor obediently did as he had been bidden, and followed his wife to 
bed. While they are reclining there, ‘‘ wropped in arms of Murphy,” as the 
lady used to call it, | wil! eudeavour to explain to the reader how and by what 
mischance the learned Principal of St. James’s came to be mated with so illite- 
rate a spouse. 

For mang years after his election to the headship of hisicollege, Dr. Flaccus 
Fussbotham pursued his studies and smoked his vespertinal pipe without ever 
dreaming of exchanging his bachelor life for the joys of wedlock. He read all 
day long, fed heavily at dinner, which he always ate in hall, spent two hours in 
the common-room, while he chatted with his fellows, and drank his pint of so- 
lid port wine. He then retired to his lodgings and practised on his bass-viol for 
three or four hours. He afterwards smoked one pipe to relieve the oppression 
on his chest, dispelled the clouds of his own creating with a tumbler of warm 
negus, and ** turned in,”’ as the sailor's say, for the night. 

As Dr. Flaccus Fussbotham never thought it requisite to take any exercise 
beyond a walk round the little garden attached to his lodgings, it is not sur- 
prising that he grew obese and dyspeptic ; indeed, he grew so corpulent, that 
when he went out to visit a musical friend a few miles from Oxford, it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he and the case of his bass-viol could be crammed 
into one yellow post-chaise. ‘The wags asserted that both he and the instru- 
ment had several strings cracked in the attempt. 

His servant, in going into his study one day, found him lying on the ground 
in afit, and had not the coilege doctor, by the greatest chance in the world, 
been within the walls, and opened a vein—which he had great difficulty in do- 
ing from the thick coating of fat which enveloped it—the probability is, that 
this little tale would not have been written. Luckily, the first stab hit the 
vein, and Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham was, after a copious bleeding, * himself 
again.” 

The college-doctor, after keeping him under his hands, and running up a very 
long bill for detergents and expurgents, at length resigned him to the care of 
his domestics. He gave him strict orders to study and eat less, and to take at 
least six hours’ exercise daily. This he tried to do, but his limbs, albeit unused 
to such exertions, refused to support his ponderous bulk beyond the period of 
one hour. He grew gradually fat again, and from an unpleasant sensation of 
fulness in the head and other symptoms of another fit, he thought fit to call in 
the apothecary a second time. 

As a pair of legs were insufficient to carry his patient, four were recommend- 
ed by the apothecary ! The doctor was ordered to take horse exercise instan- 
ter. ots 

This ogler was more easily given than obeyed. The Principal had never 
been upon a horse in his life, and he had a strong suspicion that if ever he did 
get on one, he should very soon be off again. Still as his recovery—ipdeed his 
valuable life—depended upon the attempt, he resolved to make it. His first 
act was to send for a lawyer to make his will. His second to despatch his ser- 
vant to Kickum, the livery-stable-keeper, to discuss the purchase of a nag. 
His third and last, to order a pair of clerical boots and black spurs, and a very 
thick, strong beaver. Ashe had no doubt of falling upon his head, he thought 
that the better that well-furnished member was protected, the greater would be 
his chance of keeping his scull and pericranium sound and entire. 

The lawyer made his will—briefly but effectually—as he left every thing of 
which he was possessed—stood seized, is the slang phrase, I believe—to hig 
college, to be expended on books for the library. 

The bootinaker and hatter promised to furnish the coverings for his extremi- 
ties. his head, and heels ; and Kickum assured him, upon the honour and vera- 
city of a horse-dealer, that he would procure him a stout, stiff, staid cob, sound 
in wind, limb, &c., and capable of carrying one-and-twenty stone with perfect 
ease to himself and pleasure to his rider. If he failed, he promised to take 
him back again at half-price the very next day , 

Doctor Fussbotham very wisely, as he knew nothing of a horse beyond his 
being an an mal of the genus quadruped, with ears and tail, and bearing the 
a bridle and saddle, left every thing to Kickum, and told him ** price 


Such a dinner 
that is, condemn us for ever,” said, or rather moaned the Princi- 
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was no object if he eould get well suited.” ‘On this hint” Kickum acted, 

ind bh iving the terrors of a discommons before his eye if he took ma Don, 
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kick. With his paces, steadiness, and good-temper, he was qnite satisfied ; 
at he had another plan to execute before he could muster courage to mount 





um. 

Dr. Pufis, the rubicund reverend of St. College, of whom mention 
has been made “in another place,” was one day walking along ‘“‘ Long-wall”’ 
at the bottom of Holywell-street, in order to rid his system of an accumulated 
mass of fluid and solid creature-comforts. When he arrived at the corner of 
Long-wall, and before he got to the parish-church, he turned short to the right 
along the usually anfrequented path which leads to Holywell mills at the end 
of Tnaitien water-walks. It was his intention to run backwards and forwards 
at a more rapid pace in this retired spot than his dignity would allow him to do 
in the more public walks, and thus ensure a more effectual sudorific and amore 
powerful appetite for his dinner. ' 

‘This spot is usually appropriated as a place of deposit for numerous sticks of 
timber which are placed there to get seasoned by a due exposure to the atmos- 
phere—the sun, wind, and rain—by a neighbouring builder. As Dr. Puffs 

: turned the corner abruptly, he beheld, to his great surprise and annoyance, a 

‘ywman being quite as large as himself, and dressed quite as academically, sit- 
ting astride a large oak-stick—as the trunk of a tree is called—and bobbing up 
and down most furiously, as a postboy does when he pretends to be earning an 
extra shilling, by putting his cattle to extra speed. He saw him also using his 
ight-arm, which was armed with a gold-topped bamboo, as a jockey does his 
gerewader when he is “ making play” to win a race or save his distance. 

Dr. Puffs was annoyed, as I have said, to find his “ training-ground” preoc- 
-cupied. He grew irate, but his anger was mitigated by surprise and curiosity ; 
surprise at seeing an academical-looking gentleman perform such very odd ma- 
moeuvres and gesticulations, and curiosity to know what could possibly be the 
meaning andyntention of the act. 

As the back of the energetic individual was towards him, and the figure re- 
~gembled several of his overgrown acquaintances among the Dons, he was loth 
to form any rash conjectures asto which among them was subjecting himself 
to the chance of a writ de lunatico inguirendo. He resolved to be satis- 
fied. He crept slowly up; he need not, however, have resorted to the 
* stealthy tread,” as the object of his curiosity was too busied with his pecu- 
liar mode of amusement to hear or think of anything else. He passed him, 
turned short round, and discovered Doctor Flaccus Fussbotham looking very 
earnestly at the clouds floating above him, and very red from his unwonted 
exertions. The perspiration was running in miniature rivulets down his unc- 

tuous cheeks. ° 

“Mr. Principal!” shouted Dr. Puffs, extending his gouty-stick and his left 
arm.in an attitude of intense surprise, ‘* wha’ is the meaning of this ?” 

“*Chuck, chuck, chuck—gee up!” returned Dr. Fussbotham, imitating, 
as closely as his inexperienced organs would allow him, the encouraging sounds 
«hich he had heard, once or twice in his life, used by equestrians, ‘‘ gee up! 
gee up !” 

Up and down went the Principal more vigorously than before. Bang, bang 
~went the gold-topped bamboo on the ribs of his imaginary steed, while his left- 
hand was jerked up and down just under his chin, keeping exact time with the 
movement of his body, as if he was holding the bridle. 

“* Quis pudor aut modus—” began Dr. Puffs ; but he stopped from want of 
enind. 

The sound of the Latin tongue roused the Principal of St. James’s from his 
revery. He stopped dead in the middle of a rise, and with his bamboo rais- 
ed aloft, and his left-hand, like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended, midway, be- 
tween his knees and nose, he ejaculated, continuing the quotation, ‘* Tam cari 
capitis.” 

“ What is the meaning of this indecent exhibition ?” inquired Dr. Puffs. 

“* Never did the head of a head of a house perspire so violently as mine dues 
at this moment,” replied Dr. Fussbotham, removing the redundant moisture 
with his bandana. 

“Tf exercise was all that was required, I might have saved Kickum’s 65], 
and a half-quartern of oats and two haybands every day, besides an inordinate 
quantum of anxiety and alarm.” 

“What is the meaning, Mr. Principal, I must again ask, of this undignified 
behaviour in a college dignitary ?” said Puffs. 

“Ah! Doctor Puffs, is it you!—where am I?” inquired the Principal. 
“What am I doing ?” 

“That,” replied Puffs, “is the very problem, the solution of which I have 
already requested. If J were to solve it, I should say, making an ass of your- 
self for the amusement of cther people.” 

“No such thing, Dr. Puffs, [ am making a horse of this piece of timber— 
practising the rise in the saddle and the clip of the knees before I venture on 
«he living conveyancer, which this trank is intended to represent. I’ve no no- 
tion of being spilt if 1 can avoid it by previous practice. Don't they set chil- 
dren on the rocking-horse before they set them on their ponies? Iam merely 
eiding my hobby,” said the Principal. 

“Then pray get off,” said Dr. Puffs, “‘ pray dismount before any one more 
malicious than myself sees you; for rely on it, if any undergraduate or satiri- 
ical graduate were to come this way and catch you in ipso facto, you would 
never hear the last of it. You would be in Thompson’s window in Jess than a 
week, and a capital caricature you would make.” 

“Oh, my goodness !” said Dr. Fussbotham, “I never thought of that. I as- 
sure you I have been recommended to—” 

** Well, never mind—take my recommendation first, and get upon terra fir- 
sma-—you can explain the rest to me as we walk towards St. James’s, where | 
shall be most happy, if you are not otherwise engaged, to eat a commons with 
you in hall,” said Dr. Putts, justly thinking that his saving—or having saved— 
the Principal of acollege from making an exposé, and a caricature of himself, 
entitled him to a dinner and pint of wine at that dignitary’s expense. 

Dr. Fussbotham looked stealthily and cautiously around, and seeing the coast 
elear of every one but his friend Dr. Puffs, leaped more actively off his imagi- 
mary nag than any one would have believed him capable of doing. Dr. Puifs 
took him by the arm, and never quitted him until he had a hearty meal anda 
pint of wine at his expense. 

Dr. Paffs, though not malicious, made a point of calling on some one or other 
of his friends every day for the next fortnight, just at luncheon or dinner-time, 
and telling this little anecdote of his friend, the Principal, in sach a humorous 
Sut tedious manner, that it lasted till dinner or lunch was over. His friends, 
therefore, were obliged tu ask him to partake for fear of losing the gist of so 

od a story. 

Well, Dr. Fussbotham at last made up his mind, and hoisted up his leg to 
mount Prosody. Assoon as his foot rested inthe stirrup, he found it was like 
a spondee, “two long ;” his man altered it, and then like a pyrrhic, it was 
“twe short.” The next effort, andthe pair of stirrup-leathers resembled a 
trechee, ‘ one long and one short.” At last they were adjusted to the proper 
fength, and as the doctor dropped into the saddle, Prosody gave a groan, indi- 
eatory of his sense of the weight of the individual whom he was henceforth 
condemned to carry. 

The scene of his first attempts at horsemanship was laid in his own stable- 
yard and garden. The pace was limited toa walk. As he gained confidence 
en the quietness of the horse, and courage from the success which had attend- 
ed his early efforts, he ventured out into the parks, very early in the morning, 
accompanied by his servant, who walked by his side, near enough to Prosody’s 
head to be able to seize the bridle in case he should meditate any unruly pace 
or mischievous pranks. 

Prosody, however, proved perfectly quiet, and not given to prancing or run- 
mmgaway. The doctor, therefore, relinquished the attendance of his servant 
and ventured out alone. After a time he put Prosedy to his best pace—a mar- 
ket-trot—and as he rose twice in his saddle every time the horse took one step, 
he got a deal of very hard exercise in a very short space of time. He was 
pleased with his success, his body grew more healthy, and his mind@sympathi- 
~ wed with his body 4 

As his corpulency diminished, and his courage increased, the doctor extend- 
ed his rides. He visited Port-meadows, trotted round the Blenheim domains, 
threaded the intricacies of Bagley-wood, and climbed the heights of Shotover- 
hill. He even ventured as far as Ditchley or Middleton parks. 

In all these excursions during the summer months, and the long vacation, 
Prosody behaved in a quiet and proper manner. He showed no other symptom 
wf being annoyed by the repeated application of the bamboo to his ribs than by 
ewitching his switch tail as though he was brushing off the flies. Some wags 
were wicked enough to assert that Prosody mistook his rider’s nose for an en- 
darged blue-bottle. The accuracy of the assertion might have been disputed, 
for that important and conspicuous member of the doctor’s face was more like 
@ firefly. Be this as it may, Prosody showed no further concern about it than 
sy switching his switch tal. 

That he showed a proper spirit, and not a want of spirit, by thus tamely sub- 
tuitting to the blows of the bamboo is evident from the following occurrence :— 

{ Remainder next weck.} .- 


al ‘ 
FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
From the last Edinburgh Review.—{ Concluded. } 

Frederic passed the winter at Breslau, in reading, w riting, and preparing for 
che next campaign. The havoc which the war had made among his troops was 
rapidly repaired ; and in the spring of 1758 he was again ready for the con- 
flict. Prince Ferdinand kept the French in check. The King in the mean 
time, after attempting against the Austrians some operations which led to no 
very important result, marched to encounter the Russians, who, slaying, burn- 
«ng, and wasting wherever they turned, had penetrated into the heart of his 





realm. He gave them battle at. Zorndorf, near Frankfort on the Oder. The 
fight was long and bloody. Quarter was neither given nor taken ; for tae Ger- 
mans and Scythians regarded each other with bitter aversion, and the sight of 
the ravages committed by the half savage invaders had incensed the king and 
hisarmy. The Russians were overthrown with great slaughter, and for a few 
months.no further danger was to be apprehended from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, and was celebrated with 
pride and delight by his people. The rejoicings in England were not less en- 
thusiastic or less sincere. This may be selected as the point of time at which 
the military glory of Frederic reached the zenith. In the short space of three 
quarters of a year he had won three great battles over the armies of three 
mighty and warlike monarchies—France, Austria, and Russia. 

ut it was decreed that the temper of that strong mind should be tried by 
both extremes of fortune in rapid succession. Close upon this bright series of 
triumphs came a series of disasters, such as would have blighted the fame and 
broken the heart of almost any other commander. Yet Frederic, in the midst 
of his calamities, was still an object of admiration to his subjects, his allies, and 
his enemies. Overwhelmed by adversity, sick of life, he still maintained the 
contest—greater in defeat, in flight, and in what seemed hopeless ruin, than on 
the fields of his proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians, he hastened into Saxony to oppose the 
troops of the Empress-Queen, commanded by Daun, the most cautious, and 
Laudohn, the most inventive and enterprising of her generals. These two ce- 
lebrated commanders agreed on a scheme, in which the prudence of the one 
and the vigour of the other seem to have been happily combined. At dead of 
night they surprised the king in his camp at Mochkirchen. His presence of 
mind saved his troops from destruction ; but nothing could save them from de- 
feat and severe loss. Marshal Keith was among the slain. The first roar of 
the guns roused the noble exile from his rest, and he was instantly in the front 
of the battle. He received a dangerous wound, but refused to quit the field, 
and was in the act of rallying his broken troops, when an Austrian bullet ter- 
minated his chequered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But of all generals Frederic understood best 
how to repair defeat, and Daun understood least how to improve victory. In 
afew days the Prussian army was as formidable as before the battle. The 
prospect was, however, gloomy. An Austrian army under General Harsch 
had invaded Silesia, and invested the fostress of Neisse. Daun, after his suc- 
cess at Hochkirchen, had written to Harsch in very confident terms :—* Go 
on with your operations against Neisse. Be quite at ease asto the King. I 
will give a good account of him.” In truth, the position of the Prussians was 
full of difficulues. Between them and Silesia lay the victorious army of Daun. 
It was not easy for them to reach Silesia at all. If they did reach it, they 
left Saxony exposed tothe Austrians. But the vigour and activity of Frederic 
strmounted every obstacle. He made a circuitous march of extraordinary ra- 
pidity, passed Daun, hastened into Silesia, raised the siege of Neisse, and drove 
Harsch into Bohemia. Daun availed himself of the King’s absence to attack 
Dresden. ‘The Prussians defended it desperately. ‘The inhabitants of that 
wealthy and polished capital begged in vain for mercy from the garrison with- 
in, and from the besiegers without. The beautiful suburbs were burned to the 
ground. It wasclear that the town, if won at all, would be won street by 
street by the bayonet. At this conjuncture came news, that Frederic, having 
cleared Silesia of his enemies, was returning by forced marches into Saxony. 
Daun retired from before Dresden, and fe!l back into the Austrian territories. 
The King, over heaps of ruins, made his triumphant entry into the unhappy 
metropolis, which had so cruelly expiated the weak and _perfidious policy of its 
sovereign. It was now the 20th of November. The cold weather sus- 
pended military operations ; and the King again took up his winter quarters at 
Breslau. 

The third of the seven terrible years was over; and Frederic still stood his 
ground. He had been recently tried by domestic as well as by military disas- 
ters. On the 14th of October, the day on which he was defeated at Hochkir- 
chen, the day on the anniversary of which, forty-eight years later, a defeat far 
more tremendous laid the Pressian monarchy in the dust, died Wilhelmina, 
Margravine of Bareuth. From the portraits which we have of her, by her 
own hand, and by the hands of the most discerning of her contemporaries, we 





should pronounce her to have been coarse, delicate, and a good hater, but not 
destitute of kind and generous feelings. Her mind, naturally strong and ob- 
servant had been highly cultivated; and she was, and deserved to be, Frede- 
ric’s favourite sister. He felt the loss as much as it was in his iron nature to 
feel the loss of any thing but a province or a battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter, he was indefatigable in his poetical labours 
The most spirited lines, perhaps, that he ever wrote, are to be found in a bitter 
lampoon on Louis and Madame de Pompadour, which he composed at this 
time, and sent to Voltaire. ‘The verses were, indeed, so good, that Voltaire 
was afraid that he might himselfbe suspected of having written them, or at 
| least of having corrected them ; and partly from fright—partly, we fear, from 
love of mischief—sent them to the Duke of Choiseul, then prime minister of 
France. Choiseul very wisely determined to encounter Frederic at Frederic’s 
own weapons, and applied for assistance to Palissot, who had some skill as a 
versifier, and who, though he had not yet made himself famous by bringing 
Rousseau and Helvetius on the stage, was known to possess some little talent 
for satire. Palissot produced some very stinging lines on the moral and litera- 
ry character of Frederic, and these lines the duke sent to Voltaire. This war 
of couplets, following close on the carnage of Zorndorf and the conflagration 
of Dresden, illustrates well the strangely compounded character of the King of 
Pressia. 

At this moment he was assailed by a new enemy. Benedict XIV., the best 
and wisest of the two hundred and fifty successors of St. Peter, was no more. 
During the short interval between his reign and that of his disciple Ganganelli. 
the chief seat in the Church of Rome was filled by Rezzonico, who took the 
name of Clement XIII. This absurd priest determined to try whatthe weight 
| of his authority could effect in favour of the orthodox Maria Theresa against a 
heretic king. At the high mass on Christmas-day, a sword witha rich belt 
and scabbard, a hat of crimson velvet lined with ermine, and a dove of pearls, 
the mystic symbol of the Divine Comforter, were solemnly blessed by the su- 
preme pontiff, and were sent with great ceremony to Marshal Daun, the con- 
queror of Kolin and Hochkirchen. This mark of favour had more than once 
| been bestowed by the Popes on the great champions of the faith. Similar ko- 
| nours had been paid, more than’six centuries earlier, by Urban II. to Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Similar honours had been conferred on Alba for destroying the 
liberties of the Low Countries, and on John Sobiesky after the deliverance of 
Vienna. But the presents which were received with profound reverence by 
the Baron of the Holy Sepulchre in the eleventh century, and which had not 
wholly lost their value even in the seventeenth century, appeared inexpressibly 
ridiculous to a generation which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. Frederic 
wrote sarcastic verses on the gifts, the giver, and the receiver. But the pub- 
lic wanted no prompter ; and an universal roar of laughter from Petersburg to 
Lisbon, reminded the Vatican that the age of crusades was over. 

The fourth campaign, the most disastrous of all the campaigns of this fearful 
war, had now opened. The Austrians filled Saxony, and menaced Berlin. 
The Russians defeated the King’s generals on the Oder, threatened Silesia, 
effected a junction with Laudohn, and intrenched themselves strongly at Ku- 
| nersdorf. Frederic hastened to attack them. A great battle was fought. Du- 
ring the earlier part of the day every thing yielded to the impetuosity of the 
| Prussians, and to the skill of their chief. The lines were forced. Half the 

Russian guns were taken. The king sent off a courier to Berlin with two 
| lines, announcing a complete victory. But, in the mean time, the stubborn 
Russians, defeated yet unbroken, had taken up their stand in an almost impreg- 
nable position, on an eminence where the Jews of Frankfort were wont to bury 
their dead. Here the battle recommenced. ‘The Prussian infantry, exhausted 
by six hours of hard fighting under a sun which equalled the tropical heat, 
were yet brought up repeatedly to the attack, but invain. The King led three 
charges in person. Two horses were killed under him. The officers of his 
staff fell all roundhim. His coat was pierced by several bullets. All was in 
vain. His infantry was driven back with frightful slaughter. Terror began to 
spread fast from man to man. At that moment, the fiery cavalry of Laudohn, 
still fresh, rushed on the wavering ranks. Then followed an universal rout. 
Frederic himself was on the point of falling into the hands of the conquerors, 
and was with difficulty saved by a gallant officer, who, at the head of a hand- 
ful of Hussars, made good a diversion of a few minutes. Shattered in body, 
| shattered in mind, the king reached that night a village which the Cossacks 
had plundered ; and there, in a ruined and deserted farm-house, flung himself 
ona heap of straw. He had sent to Berlina second despatch very different 
from his first :—*‘ Let the royal family leave Berlin. Send the archives to 
Potsdam. The town may make terms with the enemy.”’ 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty thousand men, who had 
that morning marched under the black eagles, not three thousand remained to- 
gether. The king bethought him again of his corrosive sublimate, and wrote 
to bid adieu to his friends, and to give directions as to the measures to be taken 
in the event of his death :—‘‘I have no resource left’—such is the language 
of one of his letters—‘‘all is lost. I will not survive the ruin of my country 
Farewell for ever.” 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented them from follow- 
ing up their victory. They lost a few days in loitering and squabbling ; and 
a few days, improved by Frederic, were worth more than the years of other 
men. On the morning after the battle, he had got together eighteen thousand 
of his troops. Very soon his force amounted to thirty thousand. Guns wert 
procured from the neighbouring fortresses ; and there was again an army. Ber- 











lin was for the present safe ; but calamities came pouring on the King in unin- 
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terrupted succession. One of his generals, with a large body of troops, was 
taken at Maxen ; another was defeated at Meissen; and when at length the 
campaign of 1759 closed, in the midst of a rigorous winter, the situation of 
Prussia appeared desperate. The only consoling circumstance was, that, in the 
West, Ferdinand of Brunswick had been more fortunate than his master; ang 
by a series of exploits, of which the battle of Minden was the most glorious 

had removed all apprehension of danger on the side of France. : 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It seemed impossible that the 
Prussian territories, repeatedly devastated by hundreds of thousands of inya- 
ders, could longer support the contest. But the King carried on war as no 
European power has ever carried on war, except the Committee of Public 
Safety during the great agony of the French Revolution. He governed hig 
kingdom as he would have governed a besieged town, not caring to what ex. 
tent property was destroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, so that he 
did but make head against the enemy. As long as there was a man left jy 
Prussia, that man might carry a musket—as long as there was a horse left 
that horse might draw artillery. The coin was debased, the civil functiona. 
ries were left unpaid ; in some provinces civil government altogether ceased 
to exist. But there were still rye-bread and potatoes ; there were still lead 
and gunpowder ; and,while the means of sustaining and destroying life remain- 
ed, Frederic was determined to fight it out to the very last. 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was unfavourable to him. Berlin 
was again occupied by the enemy. Great contributions were levied on the jn- 
habitants, and the royal palace was plundered. But at length, after two years 
of calamity, victory came back tohisarms. At > he gained a great bat- 
tle over Laudohn ; at Torgau, after a day of horrible carnage, he triumphed 
over Daun. ‘The fifth year closed, and still the event was in suspense. [pn 
the countries where the war had raged, the misery and exhaustion were more 
appalling than ever; but still there were left nfen and beasts, arms and food, 
and still Frederic fought on. In truth he had now been baited into savage- 
ness. His heart was ulcerated with hatred. ‘The implacable resentment with 
which his enemies persecuted him, though originally provoked by his own un- 
principled ambition, excited in him a thirst for vengeance which he did not 
even attempt toconceal. ‘It is hard,’ he says in one of his letters, * for man 
to bear what I bear. I begin to feel that, as the Italians say, revenge is a 
pleasure for the gods. My philosophy is worn out by suffering, I am no 
saint, like those of whom we read in the legends ; and I will own that I should 
die content if only I could first inflict a portion of the misery which I en- 
dure.’ 

Borne up by such feelings, he struggled with various success, but constant 
glory, through the campaign of 1761. On the whole, the result of this cam- 
paign was disastrous to Prussia. No great battle was gained by the enemy ; 
but, in spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, the circle of pursuers 
was fast closing round him. Laudohn had surprised the important fortress of 
Schweidnitz. With that fortress, half of Silesia, and the command of the 
most important defiles through the mountains, had been transferred to the Aus- 
trians. The Russians had overpowered the King’s generals in Pomerania. 
The country was so completely desolated that he began, by his own confession, 
to look round him with blank despair, unable to imagine where recruits, horses, 
or provisions were to be found. 

Just at this time two,great events brought on a complete change in the rela- 
tions of almost all the powers of Europe. One of those events was the retire- 
ment of Mr. Pitt from office ; the other was the death of the Empress Eliza- 
beth of Russia. 

The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter ruin to the House of 
Brandenburgh. His proud and vehement nature was incapable of any thing 
that looked like either fear or treachery. He had often declared that, while 
he was in power, England should never make a peace of Utrecht ;—should ne- 
ver, for any seltish object, abandon an ally even in the last extremity of dis- 
tress. The Continental war was his own war. He had been bold enough—he 
who in former times had attacked, with irresistible powers of oratory, the Ha- 
noverian policy of Carteret, and the German subsidies of Newcastle—to de- 
clare that Hanover ought to be as dearto us as Hampshire, and that he would 
conquer Americain Germany. He had fallen ; and the power which he had 
exercised, not always with discretion, but always with vigour and genius, had 
devolved ona favourite who was the representative of the Tory party lo 
make peace with France—to shake off with all, or more than all, the speed 
compatible with decency, every Continental connexion, these were among the 
chief objects of the new Minister. The policy then followed inspired Frede- 


ric with an unjust, but deep and bitter aversion to the English name ; and 
produced effects which are still felt thruughout the civilized world. To that 


policy it was owing that, some years later, England could not find on tie 
whole Continent a single ally to stand by her, in her extreme need, against tle 
House of Bourbon Io that policy it was owing that Frederic, alienated 
from England, was compelled to connect himself closely, during his later 
years with Russia; and was induced reluctantly to assist in that great 
crime, the fruitful parent of other great crimes—the first partition of 
Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mr. Pitt deprived Prussia of her only frien 
when the death of Elizabeth produced an entire revolution in the politics of 
the North. The Grand Duke Peter, his nephew, who now ascended the Rus- 
sian throne, was not merely free from the prejudices which his aunt had enter- 
tained against Frederic, but was a worshipper, a servile imitator, a Boswell, of 
the great king. The days of the new Czar's government were few and evil, 
but sufficient to produce a change in the whole state of Christendom. He set 
the Prussian prisoners at liberty, fitted them out decently, and sent them back 
to their master; he withdrew his troops from the provinces which Elizabeth 
had decided on incorporating with her dominions, and absolved all those Prus- 
sian subjects, who had been compelled to swear fealty to Russia, from their 
engagem¢ nts 

Not content with concluding peace on terms favourable to Prussia, he solicit- 
ed rank in the Prussian service, dressed himself in a Prussian uniform, wore 
the Black Eagle of Prussia on his breast,made preparations for visiting Prussia, 
in order to have an interview with the object of his idolatry, and actually sent 
fifteen thousand excellent troops to reinforce the shattered army of lrederic. 
Thus strengthened, the King speedily repaired the losses of the preceding year, 
reconquered Silesia, defeated Daun at Buckersdorf, invested and retook 
Schweidnitz, and, at the close of the year, presented to the forces of Maria 
Theresa a front as formidable as before the great reverses of 1759 Before 
the end of the campaign, his friend the Emperor Peter having, by a series ol 
absurd insults to the institutions, manners, and feelings of his people, un ted 
them in hostility to his person and government, was deposed and murdered. 
The Empress, who, under the title of Catherine the Second, now assumed the 
supreine power, was, at the commencement of her administration, by no means 
partial to Frederic, and refused to permit her troops to remain under his com- 
mand. Butshke observed the peaee made by her husband ; and Prussia was no 
longer threatened by danger from the East. " _ 

England and France at the same time paired off together. They concluded 
a treaty, by which they bound themselves to observe neutrality with respect 
to the German war. Thus the coalitions on both sides were dissolved . and 
the original enemies, Austria and Prussia, remained alone confronting each 
other. 

Austria had undoubtedly by far greater means than Prussia, and was less 
exhausted by hostilities; yet it seemed hardly possible that Austria could ef- 
fect alone what she had in vain attempted to effect when supported by France 
on the one side, and by Russia on the other. Danger also began to menace tle 
Imperial house from another quarter. The Ottoman Porte held threatening 
language, and a hundred thousand Turks were mustered on the frontiers of 
Hungary. The proud and revengeful spirit of the Empress-Queen at Ic igth 
gave way ; and, in February 1763, the peace of Hubertsburg put an end to the 
conflict which had, during seven years, devasted Germany. The King ceded 
nothing. The whole Continent in arms had proved unable to tear Silesia trom 
that iron grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His glory was beyond the reach of 
envy. If he had not made conquests as vast as those of Alexander, of Uasar, 
and of Napoleon—if he had not, on field of battle, enjoyed the constant suce 
cess of Marlborough and Wellington—he had yet given an example unrivalled 
in history of what capacity and resolution can effect against the greatest supe- 
riority of power and the utmost spite of fortune. He entered Berlin in tri- 
umph, after an absence of more than six years. The streets were brilliantly 
lighted up; and, as he passed along in an open carriage, with Ferdinand ot 
Brunswick at his side, the multitude saluted him with loud praises and bless- 
ings He was moved by those marks of attachment, and repeatedly exclaiiné d 
—‘ Long live my dear people !—Long live my children !’ Yet,even in the miast 
of that gay spectacle, he could not but perceive every where the traces of des 
truction and decay. The city had been more than once plundered. ‘The popu- 
lation had considerably diminished Berlin, however, had suffered little when 
compared with most parts of the kingdom. ‘The ruin of private fortunes, = 
distress of all ranks, was such as might appal the firmest mind. Almost every 
province had been the seat of war, and of war conducted with merciless fe- 
rocity. Clouds of Croatians had descended on Silesia. Tens of thousands of 
Cossacks had been let loose on Pomerania and Brandenburg. The mere con- 


tributions levied by the invaders amounted, it was said, to more than 4 hun- 
dred millious of dollars; and the value of what they extorted was provabdly 
much less than the whole value of what they destroyed. * The fields lay uncu!- 
tivated. The very seed-corn had been devoured in the madness of hunger. 
Famine, and contagious maladies the effect of famine, had swept away the 
herds and flocks; and there wes reason to fear that a great pestilence 





1 among the human race was likely to follow in the train of that tremen- 
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dous war. } ; gro 
opulation of the kingdom had in seven years decreased to the frightful 


The 
oa of ten percent. A sixth of the males capable of bearing arms had ac- 
tually perished on the field of battle. In some districts, no labourers, except 





womeh, were seen in the fields at harvest-time. In others, the traveller passed 
shuddering through a succession of silent villages, in which not a single inhabi- 
tant remained. The currency had been debased; the authority of laws and 
magistrates had been suspended ; the whole social system was deranged. For, 
during that convulsive struggle, every thing that was not military violence was 
anarchy. Eventhe army was disorganized. ,Some great generals, and a 
crowd of excellent officers, had fallen, and it had been impossible to supply 
their place. The difficulty of finding recruits had, towards the close of the 
war, been so great, that selection and rejection were impossible. Whole bat- 
talions were composed of deserters or of prisoners. It was hardly to be hoped 
that thirty years of repose and industry would repair the ruin produced by seven 
years of havoc. One consolatory circumstance, indeed, there was. No 
debt had been incurred. The burdens of the war had been terrible, almost 


insupportable ; but no arrear was left to embarrass the finances in time of 


eace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We have accompanied Frederic to 
the close of his career as a warrior. Possibly, when these Memoirs are com- 
pleted, we may resume the consideration of his character, and give some ac- 
count of his domestic and foreign policy, and of his private habits, during the 
many years of tranquillity which followed the Seven Years’ War. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—THE DINNER PARTY AT MOUNT BROWN. 








1 awoke refreshed after half-an-hour’s doze, and then every circumstance of 
I remembered each minute 
particular, and could bring to my mind all the details of the race itself, not- 
withstanding the excitement they had passed in, and the rapidity with which 


the whole day was clear and palpable before me. 


they succeeded each other. 


My first thought was to visit poor Joe, and creeping stealthily to his room, I 
The poor fellow was fast asleep, his features had already be- 
come coloured with fever, and a red hectic spot on either cheek, told that the 
work of mischief had begun ; yet still his sleep was tranquil, and a half-smile 
On his bed his old hunting-cap was placed, a bow of 
white and green ribands—the colours I wore—fastened gaudily in the front ; 
upon this doubtless he had been gazing to the last moment of his waking. I 
now stole noiselessly back, and began a letter to O’Grady, whose anxiety as 


opened the door. 


curled his bloodless lips. 


to the result would, I knew, be considerable. 
It was not without pride, I confess, that I narrated the events of the day ; 


yet when I came to that part of my letterin which Joe was to be mentioned, | 
could not avoid a sense of shame in acknowledging the cruel contrast between 
[did not attempt to: theorize upon what he 
had done ; for I felt that O’Grady’s better knowledge of his countrymen would 
teach him to sound the depths of a motive, the surface of which I could bat 
I told him frankly, that the more | saw of Ireland, the less I found I 
knew about it: so much of sterling good seemed blended with unsettled no- 
such warmth of heart, such frank cordiality, with 
such traits of suspicion and distrust that I could make nothing of them. Either, 
thought I, these people are born to present the anomaly of all that is most op- 
posite and contradictory in human nature, or else the fairest gifts that ever 
graced manhood have been perverted and abused by mismanagement and mis- 


my conduct and fis gratitude. 


skim. 


tions, and unfixed opinions ; 


guidance. 


I had just finished my letter when Bob Mahon drove up, his honest face ra- 


diant with smiles and good-humour. 


“* Well, Hinton,” cried he, ‘‘ the whole thing is properly settled—the money 
is paid over, and if you are writing to O'Grady, you may mention, that he can 
there’s time enough, how- 
ever, for all this; so get up beside me ; we've only half an hour to do our five 


draw on the Limerick bank, at sight, if he pleases : 


miles, and dress for dinner.” 
I took my place beside the major, and as we flew fast 


all the plenitude of a white waistcoat and black silk tights 


the day. 


joice in your success.” 


*“*T should rather,” said I, ‘ for many reasons, it had been more legitimate- 


ly obtained ; and, indeed, were | not acting for another, [ doubt how far 
should feel justified in considering myself a winner.” 


“My dear sir,” interrupted Dillon, ‘the laws of racing are imperative in 
the matter ; besides, had you waived your right, all who backed you must have 


lost their money.” 


‘“‘ Forthat matter,” said I laughing, “‘ the number of my supporters was to- 


lerably limited.” 


“No matter for that; and even if you had not a single bet upon you, Ulick’s 


conduct, in the beginning, deserved little favour at your hands.” 


“TIT confess,” said I, * that there you have touched on the saving clause 
in a different 
and myself, [ should feel sorely puzzled this 


to my feeling of shame ; had Mr. Burke conducted himsell 
spirit towards my friend, 
minute.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” 


much haste with your toilette, as you did over the clover-field.” 


Within a quarter of an hour 1 made my appearance in the drawing-room, 
now crowded with company, the faces of many among whom, I remembered 
Mr. Dillon was a widower, but his daughters— 
While [was making 
my bows to them, Miss Bellew came forward, and, with an eye bright with 


having seen in the morning 
three fine, tall, handsome-looking etris—did the honours 


pleasure, held out her hand towards me 


“T told you, Mr. Hinton, we should meet in the west; have I been as good 


at) 


a prophetess in saying that you would like it 
“If it afforded me but this one minute,” said I, in a half-whisper. 
* Dinner,” said the servant, and 


room. 


‘The host had gracefully tucked a large lady under his arm, beside whose 
towering propoxtion he looked pretty much like what architects call a lean-to, 
go and do 
es and ostrich 
I parried the stroke, however, by drawing 
Miss Bellew’s arm within mine, while 1 resigned the post of honour to my little 


su} eradded to a creat building. He turned his eve towards me to * 
likewise,” with a significant glance at a heaving mass of bug 


feathers, that sat panting on a sofa 





friend, the major 

The dinner passed off like all other dmners 
e iting and drinking, and pretty much the same ritual of table-talk 
of commentary on the superiority of 
graces of society, I could not help remarking, that those thin 
on the table, 
ces of the cookery were, n 
wasexcellent, and the mutton perfect, 
the petits pat 


r 
i 


of homely origin, were 


és execrable 


Should my taste be criticised, that, with a lovely girl beside me, for whom I 
ldthus set myself to criticise the curzsine 


alrdedy felt a strong attachment, | cou 


in lieu of any other more agreeable occupation, let my apology be, that my re 


} 


flection was an apropos, calle d forth by comparing Louisa Bellew with her cou- 





sing the Dillons. Ihave said they ws 


theg were beautiful: they had all that fize pene illing of the eye-brow, that 


decp, square orbit, so characteristically Irish, and which gives an 
theleye, 
albdit the accent was provincial, were soft and music 
and lady-like, yet, somehow they stood immeasurably apart from her. 





Ihave already ventured on one illustration from the cookery, may I take ano- 
How often, in wines of the same vintage, of even the 
aromatic, whose fla 


thet from the cellar ! 
sarje cask, do we find one bottle, whose bouquet is more 


voit is richer, whose colour is more purely brilliant ! 


reabn why this should be so, nor is the secret appreciable to our senses ; how 
some half-dozen 


ev@, the fact is incontestable 
In ® evening 
ongamong ti 
ey@ are turned, 


9% among women ; you meet 


! 


, ‘ : 
ind more looks bent. around whose chair more ime 


to figer, and in whose slightest word some cunning charm seems ever minglec 


W} is this so! 
hofver, it will satisfy you that I adduce an illustration 
onfof these 
thd fearlessness that only girls really innocent of worldly trickery and dec« 


ev¢ have ; and thus, while her conversation ranged far beyond the limit 





col ord@al of fashion would describe to a London beauty, the artless enthusiasm 


of er manner was absolutely captivating 
}] Dublin, the most marked feature 


out her was an air of lofty pride ar 


hateur, by which, in the mixed society of Rooney's house, was she alone en 





hrough the air, the 
cool breeze and his enlivening conversation rallied and refreshed me. Such was 
our pace, we had ten minutes to spare, as we entered a dark avenue of tall 
beech trees, and a few seconds after arrived at the door of a large, old-fashion- 
ed-looking manor-house, on the s'eps of which stood Hugh Dillon himself, in 
While he hurried 
me to a dressing-room, he overwhelf®ed me with felicitations on the result of 
* You'll think it strange, Mr. Hinton,” said he, ‘‘ that I should con- 
gratulate you, knowing that Mr. Burke is a kind of relation of mine—but I 
have heard so much of your kindness to my niece, Louisa, that I cannot but re- 


bled to repel the obtrusive and impertinent attentions it was the habit of the | 
place to practise. Surrounded by those who resorted there for a lounge, it | 
was a matter of no common difficulty for her, a young and timid girl, to assert | 
her own position, and exact the respect that was her due. Here, however, in 
her uncle’s house, it was quite different. Relieved from all performance of a 
part, she was natural, graceful, and easy ; and her spirits, untrammelled by the 
dread of misconstruction, took their own free and happy flight, without fear, 
and without reproach. 
When we returned to the drawing-room, seated beside her, I entered into an 
explanation of all my proceedings since my arrival in the country, and had the | 
satisfaction to perceive, that not only did she approve of every thing I had done, | 
but, assuming a warmer interest than I could credit in my fortunes, she coun- 
selled me respecting the future. Supposing that my success might induce me | 
to further trials of ny horsemanship, she cautioned me about being drawn into 
any matches or wagers. 
‘““My cousin Ulick,” said she, ‘ is one of those who rarely let a prey escape 
them. I speak frankly to you, for I know I may do so; therefore, I would be- 
seech you to take care of him, and, above all things, do not come into collision 
with him. TI have told you, Mr. Hinton, that I wish you to know my father : 
for this object, it is essential you shouJd have no misunderstanding with my | 
cousin ; for although his whole conduct, through life, has been such as to grieve | 
and afflict him, yet the feeling for his only sister’s child has sustained him against | 
all the rumours and reports that have reached him, and even against his own | 
| 


convictions.” 

‘** You have, indeed,” said I, “suggested a strong reason for keeping well 
with your cousin: my heart is not only bent on being known to your father, 
but, if I dare hope it, on being liked by him also.” 


like you—and I know you'll like him. 
not a gay one: we lead a secluded and retired life, and this has had its effect 
upon my poor father, giving a semblance of discontent—only a semblance, 
though—to a nature, mild, manly, and benevolent.” 

She paused an instant, and, as if fearing that she had been led away to speak 
of things she should not have touched upon, added, with a more lively tone— 
“Still, we may contrive to amuse you: you shall have plenty of fishing and 
coursing, the best shooting in the west, and, as for scenery, !’ll answer for it 
yow are not disappointed.” 

While we chatted thus, the time rolled on, and at last, the clock on the 
mantel-piece apprized us that it was time to set out for the ball. This, it may 
be believed, was anything but a promise of pleasure to me. With Louisa Bel- 
lew beside me, talking in a tone of confidential intimacy she had never ventured 
on before, I would have given worlds to have remained where I was; how- 


already the carriages were assembled before the door, and cloaks, hoods, and 
mantles were distributed on all sides. 
Resolving, at all events, to secure Miss Bellew as my fellow-traveller, [ took 
her arm to lead her down stairs. 
‘“‘ Holloa, Hinton,” cried the major, “ you’re coming with me, ain’t you?” 
I got up a tremendous fit of coughing, as I stammered out an apology about 
night-air, &c. 
‘“* Ah, true, my poor fellow,’ 
care of yourseli—this has been a severe day’s work for you.’ 
“With such a heavy cold,” said Louisa, laughing, as her bright eyes spark- 
led with fun, ‘ perhaps you'll take a seat in our carriage.” 
I pressed her arm gently, and whispering my assent, assisted her in, and 
placed myself beside her. 


’ said the simple-hearted Bob, ‘ you must take 


’ 


CHAPTER XXVII.—THE RACE-BALL. 

Fast as had been the pace in the major’s tax-cart, it seemed to me as though 
the miles flew much more quickly by, as I returned to the town; how indeed 
they passed, I cannot well say ; but, from the moment that I quitted Mr. Dil- 
lon’s house to that of my arrival in Loughrea, there seemed to be but one brief, 
delightful moment. 
changed ; and, as I assisted her from the carriage, I could not but mark the 
flashing brilliancy of her eye and the sparkling animation of her feautures, 
lending, as they did, an added loveliness to her beauty. 


the stairs 
must accept the first partner that offers himself.” 

‘* How very stupid I have been! Will you, pray, let me have the ho- 
nour 

‘‘Yes, yes, you shall have the honour; but, now that I think of it, you 
mustn't ask me a second time : we country-folk are very prudish about these 
things ; and, as you are the lion of the party, I should get into a sad scrape 
were | to appear to monopolize you.” 

** But you surely will have compassion on me,”’ said I, in a tone of affected 
bashfulness. ‘ You know I am a stranger here ; neither known to ner by any 
one save you 


“* Ah, treve de modestié !” 


said she, coquettishly. ‘* My cousins will be quite 
delighted, and indeed you owe them some amende already.” 

* As how?” said I; ‘* what have I done?” 

“Rather, what have you left undone! I'll tell you. You have not come to 
the ball in your fine uniform, with your aiguleite and your showy feathers, and 
all the pride, pomp, and circuinstance of your dignity, as aid-de-camp. Learn, 


that in the west we love the infantry, doat on the dragoons, but we ddore the 


with a star on his breast as a king, as we western ladies would to believe in 





said Dillon ; “ and now try if you can’t make as 


the same moment that scene of pleasant 
confusion ensued that preludes the formal descent of a party to the dining- 


there was the same routine of 
As a kind 
natural gifts over the affected and imitated 
s which figured | 
actually luxurious, while the exotic resour- 
every instance, miserable failures. Thus the fish 
while the fricandcawu was atrocious, and 


re handsome girls; they were more— 


expression to 
whate ver be its colour. of inexpress! ile softness ; the ir voices, too, 
il, and their manners quiet 


There seems to be no | the ceremonies 


urty, equally beautiful, equally lovely, yet will there be found 
number, towards whom, without any assignable cause, more 
1 are lound 


I confess I cannot tell you, but trust me for the fact If, 
Lo lisa Bellew was 
With all the advantages of a cultivated mind, she possessed 














the military features of a person habited in quiet black. You should, at least, 
have some symbol of your calling. A little bit of moustache, like a French- 


man—a foreign order at your button-hole—your arm in a sling, from a woun 


person imaginable on occasions.” 
~ “Dearest Louisa, how silly you are!” said her cousin, blushing deeply 
|‘ Pray, Mr. Hinton, what do you think of the rooms ?” ; 
This question happily recalled me to myself ; for up to that very moment, 
forgetful of everything save my fair companion, I had not noticed our entrance 
into the ball-room¢ around which we were promenading with slow steps. | 
| were in the town-hall, the creat room 
| of which building was generally reserved for occasions like the present. No 
| thing could be more simple than the decorations of the apartment. The 
walls, which were whitewashed, wer¢ 


now looked up, and discovered that we 





wreaths of flowers suspended between the iron chandelicrs, while over the 
chimney-piece were displayed the colours of the marching regiment then 
quartered in the town : indeed, to do them justice, the garrison were the main 
contributors to the pl: tg Sy them were 
gracefully disposed ; 

jin the floor cau!ked with oakum ; 





isures of the ever the garlands so 


r 





by them were the rat-noles and oth dangerous crevices 

their band was now blowing “* God save the 
| King’ and “ Rule Britannia” alternately for the last hour, and ¢hetr officers, in 
) 


all the splendour of scarlet, were parading the room, breaking the men’s hearts 





i with envy and the women’s with admiration 
O'Grady was quite right ; it is worth while being a soldier in Treland; and, 


? 


if such be the case in the capital, how much more true is it 
W ould that some minute anatomist human feel 
delicate fibre in an Irishwoman’s heart that vibrates so re 
thing in the army list! In this J 


in Connaught 


yf ng could demonstrate that 


nsively to every 


happy 


_Tectify it with a chassé rigadoon. 


“‘ Yes, yes,” said she, quickly, blushing while she spoke, “ T am sure he'll | 
Our house, perhaps I should tell you, is | 


| 


' and besides, but little wisdom could be expected from a man, while performing 


ever, the thing was impossible ; the .ball—the ball! passed from lip to lip, and | 





of the unities. If he flies down the floor to chide the little fat man that is 
talking so loud, he contrives to do it with a step, a spring, and a hop, to the 
time of one, two, three. Is there a confusion in the figure? He advances te 

i joes Mr. Somebody turn his toes too mucks 
out, or is Miss So-and-so holding her petticoats tgo high? He fugles the cor- 
rection in his own person, first imitating the deformity he would expose, and 
then displaying the perfection he would point to. , 

On the evening in question, this gentleman afforded me by far the most of 
the amusement of the ball ; neat half the company had been in time of 
yore his pupils, or were actuallygo at the very moment ; so that, indepen- 
dent of his cares as conductor om e festivities, he had also the amour pro- 
pre of one who saw his own.triumphs reflected in the success of his disciples. 
_ At last the dances were arranged. A certain kind of order was established 
in the party, and Mr. Harkin, standing in the fifth position, with all his fingers 
expanded, gave three symbolic claps of his hand,and cried out “ begin!” Away 
went the band at once, and down the middle I flew with my partner, to the 
measure of a quick country-dance, that no human legs could keep time to. 
Two others quickly followed, more succeeding them like wave after wave— 
nothing was too fast, nothing too short, nothing too long, to dance. There 
they were, as ill-paired as though, instead of treading a merry measure, they 
had been linked in the very bonds of matrimony—old and young, the dwarf 
and the brobdignag, the plump and the lean, each laughing at the eccentrici- 
ties of his neighbour, and happily indifferent tothe mirth he himself afford- 
ed. By-the-by, what a glorious thing it would be, if we could carry out this 
principle of self-esteem into all our reciprocity treaties, and, while we en- 
joyed what we derived from others, be unconscious of the loss we sustained 
ourselves ! 

Unlike our English performance, the dance shere was as free-and-easy @ 
thing as needs be. Down the middle you went, holding, mayhap, squeezing 
your partner's hand, laughing, joking, flirting, venturing occasionally on many 
a bolder flight than at other times you could have dared; for there was ne 
time for the lady to be angry as she tripped along to “ the Hare in the Corn ;”” 





more antics than Punch in a pantomime. With all this, there was a running 
fire of questions, replies, and recognitions, from every one you passed. 

“ That’s it, captain: push along—begad, you’re doing it well'—” “Don? 
forget to-morrow !""—-—* Hands round !’-——“ Hasn’t she a leg of her own !”” 
“* Keep it up!” “This way !—turn, Miss Malone !” “ You'll come 
to breakfast !”’ “* How are ye, Joe?” &c. 

Scarcely was the set concluded, when Miss Bellew was engaged by another 
partner ; while I, at her suggestion, invited her cousin Mary to become mine. 
The ball-room was now crowded with people ; the mirth and fun grew fast 
and furious ; the country-dance occupied the whole Jength of the room—and 
round the walls were disposed tables for whist or loo, where the elders amused 
themselves with as much pleasure, and not less noise. 

I fear that | gave my fair partner but a poor impression of an aid-de-camp’s 

















Thave already said that Miss Bellew’s manner was quite | 


“s ‘ } 
‘*Am I to dance with you, Mr. Hinton?” said she, laughingly, as I led her on 
“Tf so, pray, be civil enough to ask me at once; otherwise, [ | 


staff. Now, a child would find it as difficult to recognise a plump gentleman | 


as it were—even a pair of brass spurs would redeem you. Poor Mary here 
won't believe that you wear a great sword, and are the most warlike-looking | 


tastefully ornamented with strings and 


land you need no nitrous oxide to pro- | 


gallantry—answering at random, speaking vaguely and without coherence, my 
eyes fixed on Miss Bellew, delighted when by chance I could catch a look from 
her, and fretful and impatient when she smiled at some remark of her partner. 
In fact, love has as many stages as a fever, and I was in that acute period of 
the malady, when the feeling of devotion, growing every moment stronger, is 
checkered by a doubt lest the object of your affections should really be indiffer- 
ent to you—thus suggesting all the torturing agonies of jealousy to your dis- 
tracted mind. At such times as these, a man can scarcely be very agreeable 
even to the girl he loves; but he is a confounded bore to a chance acquaintance. 
So, indeed, did poor Mary Dillon seem to think ; and as, atthe conclusion of 
the dance, I resigned her hand to a lieutenant somebody, wit! pink cheeks, 
black eyebrows and a most martial air, I saw she looked upon her eseape as @ 
direct mercy from Providence. Just at this moment, Mr. Dillon, who had only 
been waiting forthe propitious moment to pounce upon me, seized me by the 
arm, and led meduwn the room. There was a charming woman dying to know me 
in one corner; the best cock-shooting in Ireland wished to make my acquaint- 
ance in another ;—thirty thousand pounds, and a nice little property was sigh 
ing for me near the fire ; and three old ladies, the “gros bonnets” of the land, 
had kept the fourth place at the whist-table vacant for my sake, and were at 
| length growing impatient at my absence. 

Non sunt mea rerba, good reader.—Such was Mr. Dillon’s representation to 
me, as he hurried me along, presenting me, as he went, toevery one we met 
| —a ceremony in which I soon learned to perform my part respectably, by mere 
| ly repeating a formula I had adopted for my guidance—* Delighted to know 
you, Mr. Burke,” or, ‘* Charmed to make your acquaintance, Mrs. French ; 
for as nine-tenths of the men were called by the one, and nearly all the ladies 
by the other appellation, I seldom blundered in my addresses. — 

The evening wore on, but the vigour of the party seemed unabated. The 
fatigues of fashionable life seemed to be as little known in Ireland, as its apathy, 
and its ennui. Poor, benighted people ! you appear to enjoy sogiety, not as 
refuge for your own weariness, not as an escape-valve for your own vapours, 


but really as a source of pleasurable emotions—an occasion for drawing closex 
the bonds of intimacy, for being agreeable to your friends, and for making your- 
j selves happy. Alas! you have much to learn in this respect; you know not 
|; yet how preferable is the languid look of }/asé beauty, to the brilliant eye and 
glowing cheek of happy girlhood; you know not how superior is the cutting 
| sarcasm, the whispered equivogze, to the kind weleome and the affectionate 
greeting; and while enjoying the pieasure of meeting your friends, you abso 
lutely forget to be critical upon their characters or their costume. 
What a pity it is that good-nature is under-bred, and good feeling, vulgarity ; 
for after all, while I contrasted the tone of every thing around me with the sw 
pere:lious cant and unimpassioned coldness of London manners, I could nos 
| but confess to myself that the difference was great, and the interval enormous. 
! l’o which side my own heart inclined, it needed not my affection for Louise 
| Bellew to tell me: yes, I had seen enouch of life to learn, how far are the real 
gifts of worth and excellence preferable to the adventitious polish of high so- 
| ciety. While these thoughts rushed through my mind, another flashed across 
jit. What if my lady-mother were here! What if my proud cousin! how 
| would her dark eyes brighten, as some absurd or ludicrous feature of the com 
| 
| 
' 














pany would suggest its ‘* mot’ of malice, or its speech of sarcasm ' how would 
their air, their carriage, their deportment appear in her sight! I could picture 
to myself the cold scorn of her manner towards the men, the insulting cour 
| tesy of her demeanour to the te” with®which she 
would question them as to their eve ry-day habits and h heir usages 
and their wants, as though she were Inguiring Into the manners and customs vf 


, ) y ‘ 
women; the afiected ** na 






itudes, 


South-Sea islanders! I could imagine the ineffable scorn with which she 
would receive what were meant to be kind and polite attentions; and I could 
fashion to inyself her look, her manner, and her voice, when escaping, as she 
would call it, from her ** Nuit parm le she would caricature ever¥ 
trait, every feature of the party, converting into food for laughter thew frank 
and hospitable bearing, and making their very warmth of heart the groundwork 
of a sarcasm! : 

The ball continued with unabated vigour ; and as, in obedience to Miss Bel- 
lew's request, I could not again ask her to dance, | myself felt little inchne- 
tion to seek for another partner. The practice of the place stemed, however, 
discipline of a man-of-war. If you 







saurages ;" 


as imperatively to exclude idleness as th 


were not dancing, you ought to be playing cards, making love, drinking negus, 
or exchanging good stories with soine motherly, fat old lady, too heavy for a 

} . ' 
1a [ cut mto around game, which I re- 


reel, too stupid for loo Int dilem 





memver often to have seen at Re y's, technically called speculation. A few 


mote the high spirits of your party I had rather have a sub in a marching re- | minutes before, and I was fancying to myst lf what my mother would think of 
| giment than a whole gasometer full of it. How often have I watched the | a!! this; and now, as I drew my chair to the table, I muttered a prayer to my 
slec py eyeof languid loveliness brighten up ; how often have [ seen features | own heart that she might never hear of my doings. How strange it is that we 
| almost plain in their character assume a kind of beauty some red-coat drew | would much rather be detected in some overt act of vice, than caught in any 
near! Don’t tell me of your insurrection acts, of your nightly outrages, your | ludicrous situation or absurd position ! I could look my friends and family steadsby 
outbreaks, and your burnings, as a reason for keeping a large military force in | enough in the face, while standing amid all the black-legs of Epsom, and the 
Ireland ; nothing of the kind! A very different object, indeed, is the rea- llers at Ascot, exchanging with them the courtesies of life, and talking on 


: : : pa — 
son ; Ireland is garrisoned to please the adies Ihe war-office is the most 
+} 
gallant of public bodies, and, with a true appreciation of the daughters of th« 
ae | am } al F . 
west, it inundates the land with red-coats. These cbservations were forc« 


lt» } 





upon me as [ looked about the room, and saw on every side how completely the 
| gallant seventy-something had cut the country gentry Poor fellows ! you are 
great people at the assizes ; you are strong menatay yad-sessions ; but you're 


mighty small folk indeed before hters, when looked at t 


the music of ** Padd Carey,” and by the light of two hundred and fifty mutto 
candles 
The countrv-dance was at lengt yrmed,and poor Mr. Harkin, the master of 





and Corypheus 1 narv of Loughrea, had, by dint of scarce 
less fatigue than I experienced in my steeplechase, running hither and 
| , coaxing, and even cursing 





ther, imploring, beseeching, whe g ’ it ier 

succeeded in assembling sixty-fou s, in a double file upon the floor J 

fellow ! never was there a more disorderly force. Nobody would keep his ow 

place, but was always trying to get above his neighbour In vain d 

the men tostand at their own side Alas ' they thought that side the 

where the ladies were also. Then the id added to his miseries: for s« 

ly had he told them to play “The Wind that shakes the Barley,” wh 

changed it to “The Priest in his Boots ;” and afterwards, to “The | 

March in Saul.” These were heavy affl s for be it known that 

not give way, as other men would rr mstances, to a good 

on—for Mr. Hark va I lic f iry, who, like all 

aries, ha i¢ ir tert sustain bef the vor] When k ‘ 
J ar id by Shakspeare, Schiller, a t rt t tthey r t royal 

styl No when @ dancing-master t assion, |! ¢ u 








terms of easy and familiar intercourse; yet would I rather have been seen 

vith the veriest pickpocket in fashionable life, than seated amid that respecta- 

nd irreproachable party who shook their sides with laughter, around the 
rard-table ! 

lruly, it was a merry game, and well suited for a novice, as it required no 

r. Each person had his three cards dealt him, one of which was dis 


syed to the company in rotation. Did this happen to be aknave, or some 


equally reproachiul character, the owner was mulcted to the sum of five 
| pence; and he must indeed, have had a miser’s heart who could regret @ pe- 
1 30 provocative of mirth ! 
Often as the event took place, the fun never seemed to grow old and from 


exuberance of the delight, and the unceasing flow of the laughter, | begam 
der within myself if these same cards had not some secret and symbe- 
ining, unknown to the ne ophite But the drollery did not end here 

might sell your luck, and put up your hand to auction. This led to inne 


lroll all me ans , . id. ur f ver rame was ntriv 
serabie droll allusions and dry jokes. and, in fact, if ever a gam as contr 


ed make one’s sides ache, this was it 


with bent brow and pursed 
cret police of the card 


\ few sedate and sober people there were, who, 
lip, watched the whole proceeding ; they wer 


table ; it was in vain to attempt to conceal vour luckiess knave from their pry 
reyes; with the gla of a tax-collect ey pounced upon the defaulter 
id mac him pay; ! th 


ely or never s r themselves, they really felt all 
eagerness, aii the excitement o! ga i | question if, after all, thes 
n of the whole 

which I had won the estee: 


equanimity and high-mir 
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which I bore up against the loss of two whole baskets of counters, amount- 
ing to the sum of four-and.sixpence. 
4 felt my shoulder gently touched, and at the same moment Bob Mahon 
whispered in my ear— ; ) 

- The Dillons are going ; and he wants to speak a word with you; so give 
me your cards, and slip away.’’* . ; 

Resigning my place to the major, whose advent was received with evident 
signs of dissatisfaction, inasmuch as he was a shrewd player, I hurried through 

the room to find out Dillon. . 

“ Ah! here is,” said Miss Bellew to her uncle, while she pointed to me. 

“ How provoking to go away so early—isn’t it, Mr. Hinton !” 

“You, doubtless, feel it so,” said 1, with something of pique in manner; 
“ your evening has been so agreeably passed.” 

“ And yours too, if I am to judge from the laughter of your card-table. I 
am sure I never heard so noisy a party. Well, Mary! does he consent?” 

“No: papa is still obstinate ; and the carriage is ordered. He says, 
we shall have so much gayety this week ; that we must go home early to- 
night.” 

‘There! there! now be good girls; get on your muffling, and let us be 
off! Ah! Mr. Hinton !—the very man I wanted. Will you do us the very 
great favour of coming over for a few days to Mount Brown? We shall have 
the partridge-shooting after to-morrow, and I think I can show you some sport. 
May I send in for you in the morning? What hour will suit yout You will 
not refuse me, I trust ?” 

“T need not say, my dear sir, how obliged I feel for, and with what plea- 
sure I should accept your kind invitation; but the truth is, I’ve come away 
without leave of absence : the duke may return any day, and I shall be in a 
scrape.” 

* Do you think, a few days—— ?” 

A look from Louisa Bellew, at this moment, came most powerfully in aid of 
her uncle’s eloquence. 

I hesitated, and looked, uncertain how to answer. 

“There, girls! now is your time; he is half-persuaded todo a kind 
thing. Do, try and convince him the whole way. Come, Mary, Fanny ! 
Louisa !” 

A second look from Miss Bellew decided the matter; and, as a flush of 
pleasure coloured my cheek, I shook Dillon warmly by the hand, and promis- 
ed to accept his invitation. 

“That is like a really good fellow,’’ said the little man, with a face spark- 
ling with pleasure. ‘‘ Now, what say you, if we drive over for you about two 
o'clock? The girls are coming in to make some purchases, and we shall all 
drive out together.” 

This arrangement, so very palatable to me, was agreed upon, and I now took 
Miss Bellew's arm to lead her to the carriage. On descending to the hall, a 
delay of a few minutes ensued, but the number of vehicles prevented the car- 
riage from coming up. The weather appeared to have changed ; and it was 
now raining heavily, and blowing a perfect storm. 

As the fitful gusts of wind howled along the dark corridors of the old build- 
ing, dashing the rain upon our faces even where we stood, I drew my fair com- 
panion closer to my side, and held her cloak more firmly round her. What a 
moment was that! her arm rested on mine ; her very tresses were blown eacii 
moment across my cheek. I know not what I said, but I felt that in the tones 
of my voice, they were the utterings of my heart that fell from my lips. I had 
not remembered that Mr. Dillon had already placed his daughters in the car- 
riage, and was calling to us loudly to follow. 

“No, no: I pray you not,” said Louisa, in reply to I know not what. ‘“ Don’t 
you hear my uncle?” 

Inu her anxiety to press forward, she had slightly disengaged her arm from 
mine as she spoke. At this instant a man rushed forward, and catching her 
hand, drew it rudely within his arm, calling out as he did so— 

“ Never fear, Louisa ; you shall not be insulted while your cousin is here to 
protect you.” . 

She sprang round to reply.—‘‘ You are mistaken, Ulick! It is Mr. Hinton!” 
She could say no more ; for he lifted her into the carriage, and closing the door 
with a lond bang, desired the coachman to drive on. 

Stupified with amazement, I stood still and motionless. My first impulse 
was to strike him to the ground; for although a younger and a weaker man, | 
felt within me at the moment the strength to do it. My next thought was, of 
Louisa’s warning not to quarrel with her cousin. The struggle was indeed a 
severe one, but I gained the victory over my passion. Unable, however, to 
quit the spot, I stood with my arms folded, and my eyes riveted upon him. He 
returned my stare ; and with a sneer of insufferable insolence passed me by. 
and walked up stairs. Not a word was spoken on either side; but there are 
moments in one’s life in which a look or passing glance rivets an undying hate. 
Such a one did we exchange ; and nothing that the tongue could speak. could 
compass that secret instinct by which we ratified our enmity. 

With slow, uncertain steps I mounted the stairs: some strange fascination 
led me, as it were, to dog his steps ; and although in my heart I prayed that no 
collision should ever come between us, yet I could not resist the headlong im- 
pulse to follow, and to watch him. Like that unexplained temptation that leads 
the gazer over some lofty precipice, to move on, step by step, yet nearer to the 
brink, conscious of his danger, yet unable to recede; so did I track this man 
from place to place, following him as he passed from one group to the other of 
his friends, till at length he seated himself at a table, around which a number of 
persons were engaged in noisy and boisterous conversation ; he filled a tumbler 
to the brim with wine, and, drinking it off at a draught, refilled again. 

“* You are thirsty, Ulick,” said some one. 

“Thirsty! On fire, by G- You'll not believe me when I tell you—I 
can’t do it; no, by heaven! there is nothing in the way of provocation 

As he said thus much, some lady passing near induced him to drop his voice, 
and the remainder of the sentence was inaudible to me. Hitherto I had been 
standing beside his chair; I now moved round to the opposite side of the ta- 
ble ; and, with my arms folded and my eyes firmly fixed, stood straight before 
him. For an instant or two he did not reiaark :ne, as he continued to speak 
with his head bent downwards. Suddenly lifting up his eyes, he started— 
pushed his chair slightly back from the table 

“And look !—see!”" cried he, as with outstretched finger he pointed towards 
me—‘“ Sec! if he isn’t there again !” 

Then suddgnly changing the tone of his voice to one of affected softness, he 
continued, addressing me— 

“‘T have been explaining, sir, as well as my poor powers will permit, the ex- 
cessive pains I have taken to persuade you to prove yourself a gentleman ; 
one-half the trouble you have put me to would have told an Irish gentleman 
what was looked for at his hands ; you appear, however, to be the best temper 
ed fellows in the world, at your side of the channel.—Come now, boys! if any 
man likes a bet, I’ll wager ten guineas that even this won’t ruffle his amiable 
nature. Pass the sherry here, Godfrey! Is that a clean glass beside you !” 

So saying, he took the decanter, and, leisurely filling the glass, stood up as 
if to present it, but when he attained the erect position, he looked at me fixedly 
for a second, and then dashed the wine in my face. A roar of laughter burst 
around me, but I saw nor heard no more. The moment before and my head 
was cool, my senses clear, my faculties unclouded ; but now, as if derange- 
ment had fallen upon me, I could see nothing but looks of mockery and scorn, 
and hear nothing save the discordant laugh, and the jarring accent of derision. 














A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM 
HERAUT TO OURENBOURG, ON THE CASPIAN, IN 1840. 
BY CAPTAIN SIR RICHMOND SHAKSPEAR.—T[ Con/inued.] 

May 31st.—Moved \ast night thirteen miles at the tails of the camels, it is 
dreadful work, crawling along at two and a half miles an hour, particularly 
without any road. At last, by the greatest good-luck, in the middle of the 
night, and without moon, the road was discovered. It was pointed out to 
me, and though I dismounted and tried hard to distinguish it, I failed. The 
Turcomans of the party, however, were very positive, and took the greatest 
trouble in tracingit. After marching some hours they begged me to halt until 
the morning, lest the track should be lost. We slept two hours, and then start- 
ed again. By daylight even, it was dificult to trace the road, the soil being 
nothing but loose sand, which drifts with every breeze. The only good marks 
are the bones of dead camels and other animals, of which there are great 
quantities. Some public-spirited people have been at the trouble of occasional- 
ly putting the skeleton of a camel’s head on a bush near the road, and this is 
considered an infallible sign. At one or two places branches of trees are also 
heaped together as a mark, but these are few and far between. This desert is 
very uneven. I have seen one very like it in India, which extends along the 
eastern bank of the Indus near Bhawalpore. ‘There are innumerable bushes of 
a dwarf description, and in places the ground is almost hard, but some of the 
sandhills are of great height and of the finest red sand. We came on twenty- 
seven miles this morning ; the heat was dreadful, and the loose sand and the 
fatigues of the previous night added much to our thirst ; all the water we had 
in the leather bottles with the riding-horses was consumed, the camels were far 
in the rear, and there was no appearance of a well. The Turcoman guide, 
however, was positive as to the vicinity of a well, and in reply to my question 
of ‘* Whether my sword was on his neck if he failed 1” he laughingly said, 
“Yes, I will find the well if you'll find the tillahs ;” and on we plodd. d,a 
fiery hot wind blowing. At length I almost despaired, and Brutus wanted to 
lie down, but I thought on the Turcoman’s former successes, and pushing up 
the sand-hill over which he had gone, had the happiness tosee him dismount- 
ed and leaning down peering into the long-sought well. My pantiag steed got 





an extra kick from my heels, and I was soon by the guide’s side pulling up a 
bucket of water, which, alas! was so very offensive in smell and taste, that I 
could not drink it. The servants, however, and the horses, drank it most greed- 
ily. The Turcomans say that there is nothing injurious in this water ; on the 
contrary, that it is cooling to the blood. It is strongly impregnated with salt- 
petre, is perfectly clear, but of so unpleasant a flavour and so offensive to the 
nostrils, that, notwithstanding the heat and my excessive thirst, I could not 
swallow it ; and with parched lips I waited four long hours until the camels ar- 
rived. I derived some little advantage from making the servants pour quanti- 
ties of this nasty water over me whileI held my nose. I was so nervous lest 
the camels should lose the road that I could not sleep. Late in the evening a 
man arrived, saying the camels were near. Fazil Khan mounted immediate- 
ly, and shortly returned with two leather bags of good water, and Brutus and 
I drank large draughts. They may talk of nectar, &c., but I never enjoyed 
any thing so much as this water, of which, by the way, we had some capital 
tea made ina short time. It was fortunate that I kept Khoda Woordee with 
the camels ; for the Kipchag Sowars, headed by the Wolf, suffered so much 
from the excessive heat that they lost all sense of discipline, and tried to de- 
tain the camels until the cool of the evening, helping themselves in the mean 
time from the water bags ; but Khoda Woordee behaved with great firmness, 
and succeeded at last in frightening even the Wolf, who, being an opium-eater, 
felt the heat so much that at one time he threw himself from his horse, vowing 
his hour had arrived. When I look back and think how unlikely it was that 
even with the Turcoman I should find the reservoirs of yesterday and the well 
of to-day, and when I reflect that, had any thing happened to the guide, or 
had he been less intelligent—had we, in short, by any accident missed these 
watering-places, the destruction of the party was inevitable ;—I say, when I 
think of all these things, I acknowledge I have great cause for gratitude to 
Him who has guided me through this and many other dangers. We are 
now on the high-road to Khyva, the ‘ Rah-i-tukht ;” twelve hours’ tra- 
velling will carry us to another well which contains sweet water ; and in 
three days all the difficulties of the road will be overcome. ‘Total distance, 
forty miles. 

June 1st.—We halted until late this evening, to allow the cattle to recover 
in some measure from the fatigues of yesterday. Moved in the evening six 
miles—the same broken sandy ground, and the same ugly dwarf bushes. 

_ June 2d.—Moved during the night thirty miles. At daylight I was pushing 
on a-head with the young ‘Turcoman, when he suddenly reined up the old mare 
and listened attentively, crying, after a pause, “ Inshallah, we'll have a sheep 
to-day ;” and before 1 could make enquiries as to the why and wherefore, off 
went my friend at a gallop, leaving me to follow asI best might. In about five 
minutes I heard the bark of a dog ; a shout was then raised for the shepherd, 
and in due time a creature appeared, much |jke the dyawings of Robinson Cru- 
soe. The young Turcoman and the shepherd were old friends, and their meet- 
ing was very animated. The shepherd hoisted himself about, leaning on his 
staff, and the young Turcoman, throwing his left leg over the pommel of the 
saddle, appeared to be giving an amusing account of our party, for they both 
grinned, and now and then laughed loudly. In a few minutes we reached the 
well, which proved to contain most delicious water, and near it we found a 
camp of Turcomans, with large flocks of cattle ; they are ubout to move to 
the river Oxus, finding it impossible to feed their cattle any longer in the desert. 
The water for their sheep was drawn up by slaves. Our party have been very 
busy this day, drinking buttermilk and water, and praising the young Turcoman 
guide. Total distance thirty miles. 

June 3d.—Moved during the night twelve miles, and then slept till near 
daylight, after which, came on six miles to the much-talked-of ‘Tukht. This 
is rather a large sand-hill, nothing else. The Turecomans believe that Solofnon 
paid it a visit. If he came here on business, he was, of course, not to blame, 
but if he came here for pleasure, he must have been much disappointed, and 
showed no great proof of wisdom. The river Oxus is said, in former years, 
to have flowed near this spot. That wretch of a guide who was sent with me 
by the Governor of Merve, lost the road last night, and went back with the 
camels towards Merve. He was found this morning by young Daood, close 
to the last watering-place. Some travellers from Khyva are here, who confirm 
the report of the Russian retreat. Total distance eighteen miles. 

June 4th, Thursday.—Came on last night eighteen and three-quarter miles, 
then slept for two hours, and this morning came on twenty-two miles to the ri- 
ver Oxus ; the heat was very great. We are pitched on the edge of a small 
stream from the river, and the half-starved cattle are enjoying themselves 
among luxuriant grass and pure water. Ihave not yet seen the river. The 
last twenty miles of this road was generally hard, and the sound of the horses’ 
hoofs was pleasant, «fter having waded through so muchdeep sand. ‘The name 
of this place is Ruppa Kalla ; there is the ruin of an old fort here. ‘Total dis- 
tance forty and three-quarter miles. 

June 5th.—Delayed until three o'clock this morning, by the non-arrival of 
the camels. At four miles from Ruppa Kalla we passed a fort called Koosh 
Gullah ; the road is along the banks of the Oxus, which is a magnificent stream, 
with rather highbanks. I should estimate the distance between the high banks 
at three miles. Through this channel the body of the water takes a serpen- 
tine course, now on one side, and now onthe other, leaving large portions of 
dry ground,which are invariably covered with most luxuriant jungle. Immedi- 
ately you ascend the high bank you are on the desert, and, | think, the same 
would be found on the other side. This noble stream flows on its stately course 
without deigning to hold any connexion with the barren wilderness on its 
banks ; a fine image for one poetically disposed—vanity of vanities. IfI have 
not been guilty of the presumption of comparing my wretched little dribble of 
a course to this noble stream, perhaps I may derive some little hope of think- 
ing, after its long uninteresting route through barren uncongenial wastes it at 
length reaches its long-sought ocean. God grant that my wandering may bring 
me to old England! About halfway, I should say the stream was five hundred 
yards in breadth. At the halting-place | don’t think it was quite three hundred 
yards, and there was a small sand-bank near our side. 

June 6th.—Last night came on eighteen miles. At three miles passed a 
ruined fort, the gate of which has some slight pretensions to architectural! orna- 
ment. Slept uhtil daylight, and came on this morning eleven miles to a high 
mound. Here we marched off into-the bed of the river for water, and passed, 
before we reached it, through four miles of ground that has been highly culti- 
vated, but is now neglected. 

June 7th.—Last night came on sixteen miles. At four miles passed a spot 
which is sacred in the eyes of Turcomans, as having been the tomb of * Hu- 
zuruti-Maduri-Baba-Adam,” literally Adam’s mother! They made offerings 
here, by turning loose a mare and a horse ; their progeny are said to be nume- 
rous, thouzh I canuot say | saw any of them. At nine miles came to the se- 
paration of two roads, one leading inland, and the other following the river ; we 
took the latter ; it is said to be the longer of the two, but we are sure of water 
and grass. ‘Total disiance thirty miles. 

June 8th.—Came on seventeen miles, a good road, through a heavy jungle, 
in immediate vicinity of the river, and sandy ground on the high bank. Brutus 

was taken ill with dysentery during the night. 1 should pity the old man more 
if he did not groan so much; we are now halting on his account. 

June 9th.—Last night came on twenty-five miles. After the first eleven 
miles left the river, and turned inland. Slept until daylight, and this morning 
came on ten miles. At two miles from sleeping-place we came to a small vil- 
lage, with a few trees and some cultivation, in a hollow, the ascent from which 
was rather precipitous ; these are the first fixed habitations we have seen since 
leaving Merve. About one mile from this, passed another village, still smaller, 
and soon afterwards came in sight of this village, ‘* Phitunk,” which is very ex- 
tensive, thickly populated, and appears to be high cultivated ; large trees in 
every direction, and many carts. ‘Total distance thirty-five miles. 

June Wih.—Wednesday, came on this morning thirteen miles, about a mile 
of which was through the village of Phitank, and then eight miles across rather 
high barren ground,and the remainder through a cultivated country ; round this 
place, ** Hazar Asp,” (thousand horses,) there is a fort of some size, but no 
strength. ‘The Inak’s garden seems a tine one, and the wealth and prosperity 
of the inhabitants, and the fertility of the soil, have surprised me greatly. 
From all accounts which I have ever read of Turkistan, the whole of the coun- 
try is described as a desert, and the people as a miserable race, living in tents 
and possessing a few flocks of cattle ; but from Merve | marched through thir- 
ty miles of cultivation watered by the Moorghaub. This cultivation appeared 
toextend for many miles inland, the khails being very numerous ; and here the 
whole face of the country isa garden, and each family appears to have its own 
farm-house. ‘The carts of the country meet you at every corner ; they are in- 
variably drawn by a stout pony. ‘Their construction is coarse in the extreme ; 
the wheels are of an enormous height, and the felloes absurdly deep ; there is 
no tire, but the breadth of the wheel is not more than that of a common cart ; 
the naves are exactly double the thickness necessary, and with all this wood 
the body of the cart is not larger than a good-sized wheelbarrow. The whole 
affair looks like the “ grandpapa” of the carts of the present century in Eng- 
land. Iron is too precious a metal at Khyva to be used if any substitute can 
be found, and consequently the carts here have hardly a single nail in them, 
and roll along screeching ludicrously on wooden axles. Instead of using iron 
bolts for the different fastenings, they fix them by a very strong glue which thev 
procure from Russia, and which does not separate by immersing the parts so 
joined in water. This is the seat of the Inak, the brother of the Khan Huza- 
rut of Khyva, and a very powerful and influential person in all affairs of govern- 
ment. He received me very kindly, assigning me quarters in the house of his 
Vuzeer, who is the brother of the Khan Huzarut’s minister. 

June 11th, Thursday.—Came on this day thirty-eight miles, the road very 
circuitous, and through the cultivation, which is divided alone by small ranges 








of sand-hills. I have never in India seen the ground more carefully cultivated, 
nor more densely bo: ew whole country is beautifully wooded. 

June 12th, Friday.—Entered the city of Khyva. There is a fort of some 

size here, but of no strength ; all the houses are made of mud, the outer walls 
being solid and the inner partitions supported by wooden frame-work ; they are 
of considerable size, and the rooms are lofty, but unornamented, and without 
windows ; if sufficient light cannot be procure from the doorway, a hole is 
knocked in the roof. Water is so near the surface that it is necessary to lay a foun- 
dation of wood or stone for all the walls. The gardens in the neighbourhood of the 
town are very numerous, and appear to be kept with much care. The bazar 
was crowded, the streets narrow and dirty: the climate is delicious. In the 
evening I was summoned to the Khan Huzarut’s presence. His highness re- 
ceived me very graciously. There is no pomp or show about his court, no 
guards whatever, and I did not see a jewel of any sort. The court robes are 
the same as those of the working people—a cotton stuffed cloak, and a high 
black lambskin cap. I was informed that it would be ‘out of order” if I ap- 
peared before the Khan without my boots. It was in vain to point to my Wel- 
lingtons—these were pronounced as nothing ; so, rather than be suspected of 
disrespect, I pulled on a large pair of Affghan riding-boots over my gold-laced 
pantaloons: these, with my beard, made rather curious additions to the un- 
dress uniform of the gallant Bengal artillery. I fancy by appearing bcoted 
it is meant to show that you are ready to obey the Khan's orders at a moment’s 
notice. 
June 13th.—Summoned again to the Khan Huzarut’s presence. I was ta- 
ken to a garden seat, a favourite spot. I passed through a long gallery, with a 
flat roof supported by beams, and, after one or two zig-zags, entered a court 
surrounded by buildings, containing a large pond of water, on the edge of which 
there were many fine trees. From this court we made one or two zig-zags to 
another similar court, and from thence to a third, the zig-zags from which led 
to the Khan’s dwelling. After ascending two or three flights of narrow steep 
steps, I found myself in a large verandah, and in the presence of Khan Huza- 
rut. The interview passed otf very pleasantly, and the Khan was pleased to 
give me access to his presence at any hour. 

June 14th.—This evening I waited on Khan Huzarut on business at the gar- 
den seat. I have omitted to mention that the eldest son of Cazee Moollah, 
Mahomed Hassan, who had been sent several months previously with money 
and letters for Captain Abbott, returned to Khyva on the day of my arrival. 
It appeared that lie reached Khyva after Captain Abbott’s departure, and fol- 
lowed him to Mungisbauk on the Caspian sea. There he heard that Abbott 
had moved along the Caspian to Nova Alexandrofi, a Russian fort; and fol- 
lowing his traces, he at length found Abbott a prisoner and wounded among 
the Cuzzacks. It appears that fifty Cuzzacks at night attacked Abbott’s 
small party, and soon overpowered them. Abbott was four times beaten to 
the ground, and in protecting himself from sabre cuts, lost the fore and middle 
fingers of his right hand, and received several other wounds. He was found 
by the Cazee’s son in a wretched state, seventeen days after the attack ; three 
of his servants had been distributed as slaves, and he himself had been allowed 
but little food, and deprived of all his property. The presence of the Cazee’s 
son, and some of the Khan Huzarut’s Sowars who accompanied him, frighten- 
ed the Cuzzacks, and Abbott was allowed to move to the camp of a neighbour- 
ing Turcoman, who received him very hospitably. After a short time the Ca- 
zee’s son accompanied him to the vicinity of Nova Alexandroff, where they 
parted, Captain Abbott telling him to wait three days, and, if in that time no 
letter arrived, to return to Khyva. 

On the fourth day, no news having arrived, the Cazee’s son came back to 
this city ; but before he left, he heard that Captain Abbott had been received 
by the Russian authorities at Nova Alexandroff, by whom he had been placed 
on board a ship which was to carry him across the Caspian. Brutus’s head is 
in the skies in consequence of his son’s valour and perseverance ; and he may 
well be proud of him, for there are few men who would have entered upon the 
journey which he undertook, and but very few who would have succeeded in 
reaching Abbott. I have done my best to bring the young man’s conduct to 
the notice of government, and have given him a handsome red Cashmere 
shawl, to let the ‘Turcomans see that we can appreciate such good service. I 
was much surprised a few days after my arrival at Khyva, by seeing a person 
in an European costume enter my khurgah; I saluted him in Persian, but I 
soon found that he spoke French. His story was sufficiently amusing. It ap- 
pears that he was a native of Italy, and had there earned his bread by making 
plaster-of-paris statues ; but owing to the immense number of competitors in 
this branch of industry, he found 1t difficult to procure even a bare subsistence ; 
and being of an adventurous spirit, he resolved to penetrate to some spot where 
he might manufacture statues without a rivals Urged on by this laudable am- 
bition, he worked his way on board a ship to Petersburg ; but here, to his hor- 
ror, he found hundreds of his countrymen, each with such «a stock of statues, 
as at once convinced him of the hopelessness of success in that city; but still 
undaunted, he made his way through Russia, and ultimately arrived at Tiflis, 
where, to his extreme delight, he found himself the sole and unrivalled artist in 
his profession. Here then he fondly hoped his wanderings would cease, and 
he commenced his operations with great vigour, and at first with much suc- 
cess; but just as he had set a-going a thriving trade, the priests discovered 
that the making of images was forbidden in the Book, and they therefore strict- 
ly forbade the Faithful purchasing his manufactures. Still undaunted, he de- 
termined to try some other line of business, and put himself as apprentice to a 
German watchmaker at Tiflis, and in the prosecution of his studies in this 
branch, he ultimately found his way to Teheran. Here an ambassador arrived 
on his road to Kokaun, (near the Chinese frontier,) and delighted my poor 
friend beyond measure by offering to take him to Kokaun; ‘ for,” said he, 
**though perhaps, the bigoted fools may refuse my images, still they will eager- 
ly purchase my clocks ; and, thank God, at any rate I can hardly fear to find 
a rival at Kokawn in either branch.” 

The man cannot read, but he is shrewd, and has promised me to keep a list 
of his bearings and distances on this journey, which has never before been 
travelled by an European. He says that though he cannot write any known 
language, still he has invented a system of hieroglyphics of his own, so that, 
“if Tever get back to you, | shall be able to explain my notes.” 

It may be as well, now that this journey from Heraut is over, to make a few 
remarks respecting it. ‘The fatigue was certainly very great, but I know not 
whether the climate of Heraut has improved my constitution, or whether habit 
has made me indifferent to many little comforts—but I did not suffer. I had 
only a small tent of two cloths, through which I might have taken altitudes of 
the sun, and at night [ never dreamt of pitching this apology for atent. I 
am convinced that when marching for months together, and independent of sup- 
plies at the places where you |. Jt, the native plan of dividing the distance to 
be crossed in the twenty-four hours into two stages, is a good one ; and should 
another army of the Indus leave India, I thik they would find this plan an- 
swer. Your camels and your cattle have the cool of the morning and evening 
for work, and the middle of the day to feed, and they have a good night’s rest, 
instead of being loaded or harnessed in the middle of the night. The last five 
or six miles of a sixteen-mile march ruined our gun-cattle on the Affghan cam- 
paign ; when the same sixteen-mile march, if divided into two portions, morn- 
ing and evening, would have given no fatigue to the beasts. As for the trou- 
ble to the men of pitching their tents, I think the natives seldom pitched theirs, 
and the Europeans only when the heat was very great. The men have the 
trouble of twice loading, but they ought not to grudge this, seeing that the 
baggage-cattle will last them longer. They certainly take as little care of their 
horses as any people in the world : one groom is considered sufficient for three, 
and the only grass the animal gets is what he can pick up within the range of 
his tether: three cosseers (six lbs.) of barley is considered ample in the twenty- 
fourhours. Immediately you dismount, the girths of the saddle are a little 
loosened, and a blanket thrown over. In about an hour, when he has somewhat 
cooled, the saddle is taken off his back, and a blanket and all the thick felts 
you have, are clapt on, and there the poor beast stands (however hot the sun 
may be) until about an hour before you load again, when the one groom takes 
the clothing off his three horses, and with the bare palm of his hand goes 
through a process which he is pleased to call cleaning the three horses. He 
never dreams of washing or cleaning the hoofs, and his chief aim seems to be 
to clean the tail carefully ; this he drenches with abundance of cold water, and 
if the flies are not very troublesome, he ties a knot about halfway; the saddle 
is then clapt on his back, with heaven only knows how many pads under it to 
prevent its galling. When all is ready, you are requested to mount, which is 
an affair of much ceremony, at Ww hich all hands attend; one mantakes hold of 
the off-stirrup, a precaution necessary to prevent the saddle coming round with 
your weight ; a second gives you the near stirrup, a third puts his right hant 
under your left arm, and all the lookers-on, as you rise, exclaim in chorug, 
** Oh God ! may it be propitious !” and when the whole party is mounted, & 
hearty ejaculation of ‘Inthe name of God!" is given, and off yeu start. The 
result of this neglect of the cattle is, that of the whole number which came 
with me, every one, horse, yaboo, or mule, except the horse I rode, of whom 
more anon, arrived dreadfully pulled down, and there was only one bag- 
gage pony out of the whole of the cattle that had not a sore back, 
some of the saddle horses in particular were dreadfully galled ; but iy 
the Affghans have the kmack of causing sores, they certainly know how 
to cure them One poor beast in particular, a saddle horse, (the one 
ridden by the Wolf from Heraut to Merve,) had on the march an enop 
mous wound on his back, from which a most offensive smell exhaled 
I had little hope of this beast surviving, but they brought him to me to-day 
in almost tolerable condition, his wounds had healed up, and he looked healthy, 
They never poultice to extract matter, but stuff loose cotton into the sores, a 
change this cotton frequently ; when the sore has filled up, they rub henna oval 
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the part, whigh they believe makes the hair grow and hardens the skin. We 
have heard nwch of Turcoman horses and Turcoman horsemanship—I confess 
my opinion of both is, that they are alike contemptible. I had for my own 
riding a horse called Choorlie, which had been bought of the Turcomans hy the 
chief of the tribe of Hazara Demauks, by whom it was presented to government. 
This horse’s speed and pore of endurance were so famous amongst the Tur- 
comans,that every man I met had heard of him, and the importance of my mis- 
sion was considerably enhanced by the possession of this animal; and yet I 
would not give, in India, 400 rupees for him. He has a great deal of Arab 
blood, yet his head and neck run out exactly ona prolongation of his back-bone, 
and with his nose stuck out he shuffles along more like a cow than a horse ; his 
mouth is dreadful ; I would not undertake to turn him round in much less than 
an acre of Yap and he is of so sluggish a disposition that I was obliged to 
keep the whip constantly playing against his side. As for leaping he has not 
the mest remote idea of it,and I dont think it possible he could get over a four- 
foot ditch without having a tumble—so much for his faults. Now for his vir- 
tues—he keeps his flesh well under long marches, eats any thing that comes 
in his way, is as quiet as a lamb, walks fast, and ambles nearly eight miles an 
hour. I timed this horse at a race, over very bad ground indeed, and when he 
was not in the least pressed by other horses ; the distance was one mile, five 
furlongs, and 170 yards, measured by a perambulator, and this distance was 
done in three minutes and forty-five seconds. I am no judge of such matters, 
but whether this was a good or bad time, it must be borne in mind;that 
the ground was covered by small ravines ang loose stones. He is a perfect 
horse in the eyes of the ‘Turcomans, and whenever he is taken to water the 
people collect to look at him ; he is a dark bay, strongly formed about the hind 
quarters, with along high-ridged back-bone, rather heavy shoulders,and stands 
about fourteen-three. Hisname, ‘ Choorlie,” was given by the Turcomans in 
consequence of a large scar which he has over the knee of his near fore-leg ; 
but in general their celebrated horses take the name of their owners. ‘The 
price of one of these known and tried horses is about 1200 Company’s rupees 
(120/.,) though of course there are some that are not to be bought at any price. 
The Turcoman mode of training is very different from that followed by our ra- 
cing characters. At one year anda half old the tuition of the Childers com- 
mences ;—a child is placed on his back, who walks him about slowly, at first a 
very short distance ; and when he can masticate grain they give him a little 
barley or jewarree ; the clothing is always very warm; a great deal of food is 
given in the twenty-four hours, but very little at any one time, and but little 
water, but the pace is never increased beyond a walk; and when not taking 
exercise he is either in the tent or close to it, so that he becomes from his ear- 
liest days perfectly domesticated and docile. At about three years and a hal! 
old they commence training him for a trial, which is but little different from his 
former training ; the distances are gradually increased, but the pace does not 
alter for many days. At length the poor beast, not being able to walk over 
sufficient ground in the day, is led about at night until his flesh is brought to a 
consistency. If melons are procurable, he gets large quantities of these in 
addition to his other food ; and at this stage of the training he is allowed to eat 
as much grain as he pleases, but never much at any one time, and he is never 
allowed much water ; a system of sweating is then gone through,and gradually 
the pace is increased into the best gallop, at which he is at last kept for ten or 
twelve miles, and then he challenges all the world! without having received 
one ball or seen a drenching horn. Think of that, ye knowing ones! The only 
advantage, unless you are a racing character, in purchasing one of these tried 
horses, is, that you get a beast whose constitution and sinews are hardened by 
constant exercise, which has been so gradually increased that the animal is not 
strained or injured, and is able to go through the severest exercise for days to- 
gether, without loss of condition. But if you are fond of scampering across 
country, or twisting and twirling your horse about, you must not come to this 
market, for all people will decide that both horse and man are mad; anda 
compact little Arab for huuting, or a pleasant canter is worth all the Turco- 
man horses I have yet seen. All the best Tureoman horses have a cross of the 
Arab blood. [| brought with me a handsome compact Arab as a present to the 




















er of simplifying the details of a complicated machinery tothe task, and in ed from their halls, is still left in the convocations of Drayton Manor, Strath- 
ashort time r2ndered himself almost too useful for his own advancement ; fieldsaye, and Belvoir Castle, amongst the mighty few who are privileged to 
for there is no doubt his proper place was higher than he filled; and the remain; resembling in this réspect, as in many others, his countryman Swift, 
country felt that any cabinet must be strengthened and invigorated by his whose unrecognised influence was so parrmount with the more ostensible and 


presence. 


literary man, the poet, the wit, the philosopher, the friend and associate of the 


beyond it. 


yet amongst those who live and will always alive, like the Attic youth of the 
poet’s song. 

To attempt an accurate history of Mr. Croker’s career, literary or political, 
would be beyond our powers as much as our province ; and it is to be hoped 
that an abler pen, with more ample materials, will yet be found to have devoted 
itself to this interesting and important task,—best of all, if the subject of the 
memoir should prove to be himself its author, and give the world reminiscen- 
ces which none could so tully furnish, and none so admirably compile. The 
few detached notices we shall give our readers are principally collected from 
sources already before the public, and must be very much condensed to suit 
our assigned limits. 

Mr. Croker had, from the first, indulged in facetious composition, and early 
published a poetical work which, trifling as it was, gave earnest of the keen 
powers of ridicule and sarcasm, and the vividness of portraiture that distin- 
guished his more mature productions. These sallies were called, “‘ Fami- 
liar Epistles to Frederick E. Jones, Esq. ;” and, although local and provin- 
cial in their subject, possessed merit such as to attract notice far beyond 
the boundaries which circumscribed the interest of Dublin theatricals—me- 
rit which, however, we must now consider as eclipsed by the productions of his 
later years. 

‘These were succeeded, at intervals, by ‘“‘ Songs of Trafalgar,” and ‘“ The 
Battle of Talavera,” both possessing great poetical merit—and * A Sketch of 
Ireland, Past and Present ;” ‘“ A Sketch of the Campaign in Portugal ;” 
** Letters on the Subject of the Naval War with America ;” “A Life of the 
Duke of Wellington ;” ‘ Stories from the History of England for Children ;” 
** Reply to the Leiters of Malachi Malagrowther ;” “The Suffolk Papers ;” 
“Military Events of the French Revolution of 1830,” and ‘ Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson.” It may well be supposed that one enjoying the reputation such 
works, and a successful parliamentary and official career, brought him, would 
be thrown into intimacy with the most distinguished literary lights of the 
day ; and accordingly Mr. Croker will be found in close communication and 


the three first mentioned of these he, in 1809, first established ‘“* The Quar- 


his pen. 

Resulting almost necessarily from this eminent literary association, was the 
notice and regard of one who was at once the patron and sharer of all refined 
and liberal pursuits, and we observe George the l"ourth from an early period 
honouring the Secretary of the Admiralty with peculiar condescension. This 
kindness lasted his life, and evinced itself in a thousand instances, which the 
grateiul recollection of the servant treasures up, though probably forgotten al- 
most at the moment they were conferred by the royal benefactor. The most 





Khan Huzarut. This horse was seldom ridden on the march, and taken more 
care of thanthe other horses; but he had been accustomed to two grooms | 
scrubbing his back for hours morning and evening, and to moie grass and grain 
than [ could give him, and he fell off sadly onthe road, arriving here in such | 
wretched condition that I wished to keep him for a fortnight ; but on the second 
day I was requested to send him to the palace. I urged the miserable | 
state of the nag, but they told me that a Turcoman liked to judge of a horse | 
when he had little flesh ; and cu my sending the horse, all the spectators were | 
loud in praise of his formand strength. ‘The head of the Turcoman horse is 
long, his neck is light and long, and he bas seldom any crest; his shoulders is 
heavy,luis pasterns are short and straight,hoofs good,hind quarters and loins very 
broad and strong, but his hocks not sufficiently curved, and his fore-legs cover- 
ed with splints which are occasioned by the peculiar mode of shoeing ; in short, 
he is exactly adapted to the work required of hiim—to march twenty or thirty 
days, at the rate of fifty or sixty miles per diem, with his nose straight before 
him, never once turning round, and never breaking out of a walk or arnble. So 
much for their horses, now for their horsemansh p.—[ To be continued.” 
—_——-n=——--  - 
THE RIGHT HON. J. WILSON CROKER, L.L.D., F.R.S. | 


” 


EDITOR OF ‘f BOSWELL’S JOHNSON 

There have been a few examples of royal abdications—some voluntary, 2s 
in the cases of Charles V. and William of Nassau ; others forced, as in that 
of our James II. ;—but we do not remember an instance, excepting that before 
us, in which.a statesman in the plenitude of his powers, physical as well as in- 
tellectual, and after having just arrived at the climax of his reputation, has 
voluntarily retired from the stage of public life against the wishes and expos- 
tulations of all his friends and admirers—opposed himself steadily to their 
anxious appeals, and allowed himself to pass from middle age into more ad- 
vanced years, without having once emerged from the privacy to which he had 
on a particular occasion doomed himself for life. ‘Ten years ago Juhn Wilson 
Croker was the theme of every tongue,—speculations were rife as to the posi- 
tion he was to assume in opposition, and the elevated place which awaited hun 
on the return of the natural governing power of the country to its legitimate 
place at the head of affairs, once the paroxysinal convulsion of reform should 
have subsided into order again. ‘The declaration he made, in the moment of 
what he deemed his country’s ruin, that he would never sit inareformed house 
of commons, was looked upon as the flourish of a rhetorical period, and allowed 
a latitude of interpretation accordingly ; few who heard it, indeed, believing 
even at the moment that he could have intended seriously to abide by it. 
Bright anticipations were formed by all his friends, his countrymen in parti- 
cular, of his future achievements; and the stride he had made inthe last twe 
years of his parliamentary career seemed to justify the expectations even of 
the most sanguine, who looked to arevival through him of those golden days 
in which Irish eloquence and Irish statesmanship were paramount in the British 
House of Commons. His enemies—the new administration—had learned to 
dread him, and now looked with uneasiness at the vigorous inteliect and frame 
of him who was expected to sit opposite to them night after night, until, by 
untiring vigilance, shrewd common sense, unflinching verve, the acute weayons 
of ridicule, and the sledge-hammer of reason and argument, he should over- 
come at the last, and reinstate himself and his friends in those seats, which, it 
was anticipated, he would make anything but a bed of roses to the intermedi- 
ate occupants, 

Such a position as regarded his friends, his enemies, and the public, did Mr 
Croker occupy ten years ago. Since that time he has been, in notoriety and 
publicity, a dead man ; and his place in the eyes of the world has been fill- | 
ed up, just as happened in the case of those who in former times entered into | 
religion, and whose executors, heirs, or representatives became entitled, as if 
the living monk were already in his grave. But we hope to show, before we 
close this paper, that this seeming death resembles that-of many of the regu- 
lars we speak of, in being very far removed from a departure from interference | 








with the woild’s affairs, though we expect to be allowed that degree of | of the nation 


candour and teedom in speaking of the * departed,” and also to have credit 
given to us brthat measure of impartiality, neither of which we would be 
permitted toy claim to if the subject of them were before our eyes, and we 
before his. 

John Wilsp Croker was born in the county of Galway, but is English by 
descent, being sprung from a younger branch of the Crokers of Lineham, in 
Devonshire, ghich was settled at the beginning of the seventeenth century in 
the county of|Waterford. His father held the office of surveyor-general in 
this county, fd wasa man of considerable abilities. It was early discovered 
that these taknts were inherited by his son, who took his bachelor’s degree in 
1800, being len but twenty years old. His career began early, and went on 
rapidly. In B02 he was called to the bar, and in 1807, having been retained 
as counsel afan election for Downpatrick, he was eventually returned a mem- 
ber for that rough ; and from that time to the year 1832 he continued, we 
believe, uninf&truptedly, to enjoy a seat in the house. In the year 1827 he was 
elected a resentative for ouruniversity, and as such sat until the passing 
of the reformpill. For one-and-twenty years he filled the office of Secreta- 
ry to the Adfiralty ; namely, from 1809 to 1830 ; and in 1828 was sworn of 
the privy coil in England. ‘There seems to be no doubt that the w iy to 
office was siothed for him at first by his powerful and successful advoca- 
cy of the Dge of York, under the delicate circumstances in which the con- 
duct of that bstrious personage came beneath the notice of parliament 





Once tried, Bvever, in the arduous and important function of administering 
the naval affrs of the country, it needed’no individual interest to render 
He brought zeal, integrity, and a mesterly pow- 


his tenure offfice secure. 





| tellectual, as pecuniary income, forthe public good. 


delightful reunions of talent, wit, and refinement, took place at Carlton House ; 
and it was at one of these, as reported by Mr. Croker, that the Prince Regent 


| first entertained Scott, and attempted unsuccessfully to prove him as to the 


authorship of Waverley. ‘The party consisted of the Duke of York, the Duke 
of Gordon, the late Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Fife, and Lord Melville, 
besides Mr. Croker himself. 

‘The prince and Scott,” says Croker, “were the two most @rilliant story- 
tellers, in their several ways, that I had ever happened to meet. They were 
both aware of their forte—and both exerted themselves that evening with de- 
lizhtiul eeet. Gn going home,I really could not decide which of them had 
shone the most. ‘The regent was enchanted with Scott, as Scott with him; 
and on all subsequent visits to London, he was a frequent guest at the royal 
table.” 

it is a singular thing that, although known to each other as correspondents 
and by fame, Lord Byron and Mr. Croker do not appear everto have met. The 
commanding powers of sarcasm possessed by the Secretary of the Admiralty 
seem to have had their effect even onthe stubborn temperament of Byron ; and 
in the few notices we have of him in Moore's Biography,he is alluded to by the 
poct with respect and admiration, certainly, but also with some degree of mis- 
giving and fear ‘* Why,” Croker once asked, ‘* is the poem called the ‘ Bride 
of Abydos?’ ”’ “A cursed awkward question,” says Byron to Murray, “ being 
unanswerable. J was a great fool to make the Bul/, and am ashamed of not 
being an Irisman.” 

The edition of Boswell’s Johnson has met witha greater success than any 
purely literary work might now be fairly expected to enjoy under any cir- 
cumstances. It is truly a valuable contribution to the literature of our 
country ; and the editors of the edition of 1839 ackrfowledge this when they 
say— ° 

‘‘ The edition of 1831 excited so much notice among the periodical contribu- 
tors to our periodical press, that a new and plentiful source of elucidation, both 
historical and critical, has been placed at the command of Mr. Croker’s suces- 
sors. * * * His character and station opened to him, when preparing the 
edition of 1831, many new and most interesting sources of information, both 
manuscript and oral.” 

Of late years, having met witha severe and lieart-chilling domestic loss, 
which removed from him one of the great incentives to personal ambition, Mr. 
Croker has not only lived retired, as we have said, from public life, but seclu- 
ded from genera! and metropolitan society, except at rare intervals, reserving 
principally for the privacy of his own fireside that play of fancy and fund of in- 
formation which were formerly at public disposal and in universal demand. 
Fromm time to time a bolt is fulminated from The Quarterly Review,supposed to 
ve froin his right hand, at some prominent object of ridicule or disgust ; and it 
is said that Lady Morgan, the French School of Novelists, and Lord John Rus- 
sell have successively felt the power of his arm. an 

Our readers may na‘urally ask, is it possible that such talents are remaining 
unexercised, or employing themselves only at such miniature labour as the con- 
coction of an article for a periodical? Why, they may justly enquire, is the 
great intellectual capital permitted to lie idle, or only to bear paltry interest in 
security, when it might be fructifying in mighty speculations for the advantage 
of the state? y ; 

‘* Does time with niggard hand inspire 
{His} later age with feebler fire?” 
These are questions that demand an answer, for the community may be con- 
sidered to have a right to the abilities of its constituent parts, and to tax in- 
It is indeed an interesting 
specnlation to consider what might have been the consequence of Mr. Crokex’s 
having continued his efforts for the Conservative cause openly in the opposi- 
tion of the last ten years His efficial aid could only now have been available, 
for he foresaw and predicted the unmediate failure of the administration of 1835. 
But at this day he may have many reasons to offer which would not only ex- 
cuse and extenuate, but justify his refusal to enter once again into the councils 
He may retain, unalterably, the same opinion which rwost of his 
colleagues then held—that reform, as it was planned and as it was carried, was 
detritaental to the best interests of the community—that the borough system 
only required modification, being in itself essentially constitutional, and vitally 
necessary tothe strength of a government. These and many other old-fashion.- 
ed notions he may have hugged in his privacy, and not be willing now to give 
up, as he would be obliged todo if he were to ¢ nlist himself to the public ser- 
vice again with others of more elastic opinions. He may acknowledge such 
constra!ning motives as love of principle and political consistency, and he may 
shrink from sacrificing these at the shrine of expediency ; and shall we blame 
him,if such be his motives? Alas! in these days it is rare to find such instances 
of virtue, and if we seek them, we must inevitably ‘“ shun the haunts of men,” 
and follow them into the seclusion to which their very unpopularity has a ten- 
dency to doom them But we wish to believe that Mr Croker, the statesman 
and the man of letters, is not in either capacity an idle or an uninfluential man 





| Let us hope that the magnum opus is yet to astor ish the world—the literary 
| fruit of | ng retirement to arise, like wisdom and like everything great, the 
| **slow product of laborious years.” Let ns take it on the credit of a youth 
|} and manhood of strenuous action, that the riper age of the litterateur shall not 
| be an inglorious one ; that he will make good the promise of his prime and 
the predictions of his cotemporaries, and be found to have brought the « xpe- 
rience and the research of an active life to bear upon some work of public, 
national, universal interest. We hope it and believe it the more, that in 
politics he yet rules behind the cloud, and, when troubles overwhelm the 
state, ‘revisits at the glimpses of the moon” the more secret and select 
conclaves of statesmen and philosophers,and when the lighter throng are clear- 


Such, we repeat, was Mr. Croker’s position at the time when the passing of nation has a right to call Mr. Croker from his retirement, we claim t 
the reform bill had broken in upon the old constitution of the country,and mark- _ lege for ourselves. 
ed the commencement of a system, which he branded by his refusal to be put a place ready for him—a place he could not but think it still an honour to fill. 
in nomination again for our university. From that period he has ceased to be- 
long, ostensibly, to political life—and were we only a public journal, here, too, assist in governing us :—but we are ready to receive his refusal with deference 
we might properly close our sketch ;—but we must not suffer ourselves to for- for we believe it would be grounded on no light motives—no capricious whim 
get what, no doubt, our readers all remember well, that in another light—-as a —no peevish peculiarity of sentiment. 


It is, indeed, with the choice spirits of the age that the retired statesman is | 
now conversant, and in the fields of literature—the — of Academus, walks! unreserved and frank. 


terly Review,” which has ever since received occasional contributions from | 


official directors of the counsels of Queen Anne If any section of the British 
hat privi- 
We have needed him—we need him much. We shall have 


e invite him into the councils of the nation once more ; we beseech him to 


;—no- Pp The right impression does not 
exist in the political commonwealth, amongst Conservatives at least, and we 


learned, the gifted, and the great—he claims from us a more particular and wil- | must commit the vessel of the state to other hands, if the “ pilot that weather- 
ling notice,—a notice, too, which does not cease with his politica! decease, mn,” 
but will carry us on up to the present hour, and, in hope and speculation, far wish to enjoy what in his case may be termed without a metaphor, the otium 


ed” many a ‘storm,’ and served his country gallantly and well, should now 


cum dignitate. 
Mr. Croker’s address is dignified and courteous, at the same time that it is 
_ His manners bespeak the courtly simplicity of the 
, old school ; and with opinions, and perhaps prejudices,derived from this antique 
| source, he has snatchted the refined and interesting peculiarities of demeanour 
| by which we we now principally recognise it. The characteristic of his con- 
versational talent is boldness—a boldness displayed under all circumstances— 
| in all societies. ‘This empassioned boldness is, indeed, the master-point in his 
| writings, his speeche-, his opinions, his career in life. He lords it, as it were, 
| over his subject and his opponents ; and in argument will occasionally, indeed, 
| revel in the su’jugation of truth itself to the view he has taken of it. This 
boldness extends and enters into his irony, and gives force and pungency to his 
satire. He gives the lash the full force of his arm, and administers castiga- 
| tion only the more unsparingly for the chance of retort and reprisal. This bo!4- 
| ness, too, adds a visible accession of effect to his wit; and the irony and sar- 
'casm he delights in, however delicate and refined, derive much of their power 
| from the abandon with which he deals them forth. Yet this fearleAsness never 
| degenerates into recklessness. ‘There is ever to be discerned in his most un- 
| restrained sallies an aim and object, carried through to their appointed limit, 
| and unaffected by the excitement and animation of the moment. Prompt and 
adroit even in his vehemence, wily in passion itself, he makes every phase of 
human feeling subservient to an often latent object, and will ever be found 
| through the tortuousness of a noisy and complicated debate,to come out farther 
| on towards his points, whatever it is, than before he entered uponit. It is in 
his family he is seen to the greatest advantage. Of these, a large circle of 
every age is almost continually gathered around him, and he never allows the 
steadiness or depth of his application to literary or other pursuits to throw a 
shade of abstractedness over his intercourse with the least amongst them. 
They are free to interrupt or distract him as they will; and in this he finely 
| resembles his friend Scott—deeming the lightest calls of his affections powerful 
| enough to supersede the weightiest labours of his mind. He is to be seen by 
| all who have the privilege of visiting him, passing freely in and out amongst 
his company : now pursuing research amidst his ample library ; then coming 
| forth, book in hand, where his friends are assembled, ready at a moment’s warn- 





social intercourse with Scott, Canning, Ellis, Lockhart, and Southey, all of | ing to enter with interest into all the details of local or family affairs, and when 
whom honou.ed hita with the tribute of a constant and steady regard. With | the subject is exhausted, freely retiring into his privacy again, there to take up 


the interrupted but not broken thread of severer study. 

We reluctantly quit this notice, which our limits have obliged us to abridge 
more than we could have wished. Our consolation is, that Mr. Croker’s life 
| may be one day matter of history, and find a far more able historian. In the 
| meantime, this sketch will serve—under the peculiar circumstances we have 
| noticed in the outset, that of the civil death, as it may be termed, of an 

eminent public man having so long preceded his natural and intellectual de- 
cease—to keep public interest alive, and remind our own country in par- 
ticular, of the existence of a son, of whom she has so great reason to be 
proud, 


THE ADVENTURE OF A NIGHT. 


From “ Reminiscences of a Medical Student.” 





I studied for a year at the University of Glasgow, in the north. A medical 
education is.to be had there cheap enough, and of excellent quality. My 
| friends, coming to be aware of these facts, packed me off thither, nor did I feel 
much inclination myself to revolt at the measure. It is a large town, very 
densely populated, and very wealthy withal, for manufacturing and trading, 
which have separately enriched separate cities, have here combined their re- 
sources, and in the factory districts of the city the female population is to the 
male as the proportion of five to one. When you take each and all of these 
points into due consideration, you will perceive that it is not at all a very re- 
| pulsive place to a medical student. For my own part I dropped into the heart 
of aselect circle of youths, a regular clique, equally prepared for whatever 
might turn up of an evening—hard study, oysters, larking, or love-making. 
We used to honour with our patronage a peculiar house of entertainment, 
where the senses were ravished with whisky-punch, Scotch ale, and the notes 
|of ahorrible old spinnet, dignified with the name of a piano. It was in that 
identical street where dwelt whilome Baillie Nicol Jarvie, of high historic 
fame. 

From this classic haunt I emerged, one night, in company with a few others 
| of the clique alluded to, and in a state of mental elevation which, I believe, it 
| would puzzle a Transcendentalist to analyze or classify. My companions left 
(me, with the avowed intention of seeking their several homes—whether they 
did or not, I am unable io say. For myself, I expressed a purpose of a simi- 
| lar nature, and as soon as they were out of sight, diverged away through the 
| dark streets of the sleeping city, without any precisely definable object in view, 

but determined to ramble along as chance should direct, and follow out the first 
| thing in the way of adventure that might tumble up. 

It was a fine mild night for the season, and as I staggered along, my thoughts 
got more and more dreamy and confused, and I speedily lost all idea of my 
whereabouts, at one time threading the windings of a lane, at another lost in 
the yawning depths of a close, or haply floundering among the foundations of 

| a house, in the progress of being built ; now exchanging greetings with some 
lorn wight, zigzagging his way homeward, anon saluted by a grim-visaged 
guardian of the night, and reminded that though music hath charms, they are 
not generally held to be of the soporific kind. At length I emerged into a wide 
open street, which I found myself utterly unable to recognise. It was dark and 
lonely, the houses of stone, very lofty, rising dim, gray, and cold-like, with 
| here and there a taper gimmering from a window, and the gas-lamps stretching 
| away in two approximating lines, which became, to my bewildered optics, con- 
founded together in the distance. A few passengers were moving in different 
parts of it, their footsteps sounding hollow and distinct through the deserted 
thoroughfare, while here and there a watchman, with his will-o’-wisp lantern, 
| lounged at a corner, or disappeared up an alley. 
| [stood bolt upright, steadying myself in the middle of the causeway, mus- 
| tering all my wits to my aid in order to come to a correct idea as to my precise 
| position on the chart. Presently I heard a clock chime, then the half-hour 
\ called, and after a while a distant rumbling sound. It increased louder and 
louder, nearer and nearer, when at once, ere I was aware, a carriage rushed fu- 
! riously round a corner, and flying rapidly on, was all but over me as I stood. 
|The wheels grazed my elbow, and it was past me in an instant. I cast a look 
| after it as it went. Thereupon my mind flew homeward, and away back to the 
| days 6f my childhood, and [ minded how my little brother and I, when going 
|to school, long ago, used to jump up behind coaches, carts, and vans, and get 
whirled along in beautiful style. A chaise may travel fast, but thought travels 
faster, and all this had passed through my mind ere the vehicle was gone twenty 
feet from me. Acting from the impulse of the moment, I made a sudden bolt 
after it, and by a sharp run caught hold of the springs, and with abound swung 
myself up, and got seated very snugly upon the hind axle. 

“And a trick of this sort was just the thing which at that time I took delight 
in. I was about seventeen years of age, a very slight, agile, little fellow,much 
slighter than I am now, and as active and alert as a cat, very fond of fun, and 
very careless how I came by it. I wore a kind of tight-fitting surtout of pilot 
cloth, single-breasted and buttoning up to the chin, with no collar for any one 
to hold on by, and having in front, below the waist, two immense pockets, pos- 
sessed of nooks and ramifications innumerable, the correct topography of which 
was known only to myself. In these I carried books, instruments, and some- 
times other things not so easily named. Along with these a pair of shoes lacing 
on the instep, and a blue cap without lining of any description, formed altoge- 
ther an equipment very suitable to the character of the wearer. 

Away we rattled along the rough pavement, the sparks glaneing from the 
stones as the wheels flew over them. ‘The motion was most exhilarating, and I 
began to feel perfectly happy in the excitement and novelty of the adventure. 
[ watched the street lamps as they streamed away in a line, one after another, 
to the rear, and now and then a watchman or passenger caught my eye, stand- 
ing to look at us while we were whirled away, and on the instant had left them 
far behind. Now 1 had no idea where we were going, nor did I much care, all 

| wished was that it might be some distance. Presently I got hold of a luci- 
fer, and lighting a Cuba, was speedily in the seventh heaven of enjoyment. 
Still more and more swiftly flew the carriage ; twe!ve miles an hour I am sure 
was under the speed we were travelling at, and the more rapidly it flew the 
more rapidly T puffed, till the fag end of the cigar droppe d from my mouth, and 
I looked about me. My head was any thing but clear, I must confess ; but 
still I could make out that the town, with its gas, its stony pavement, and tall, 
dark houses, had been left behind ; and while we were flying along a smooth 
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Macadamised road I could see the great trees by its sides, like dim shadows 
liding away to the rear, as the moon looked through a big fleecy cloud, like a 
Kir lady through a jalousied window. 

I began now to feel a little anxiety. I had not the slightest notion what 
road it was we were coursing along, or where it led to, or how J was to get 
back to my snug lodging, to be ready for lecture next morning. I began to 
ruminate, but still as | ruminated the vehicle was whirling me along, farther 
and farther into the dilemma. At last came tothe highly commendable and 
student-like resolution of leaving it allto luck, and yielding myself up altoge- 
ther to the spirit of the adventure. When I had done so [| felt marvellously 
comforted, and once more at ease, while the delicious uncertainty of what 
was to befall me again took possession of my mind. I bent back as | sat, and 
holding on by the straps looked up to the sky, watching the clouds as they 
darkened over the face of the moon. and listening to the wind that was shaking 
the trees by the wayside, and rushing away with a winnowing sound up the 
heavens. 

In a little ! was sensible of a slackening in the pace, and immediately the 
vehicle stopped and a voice hallooed. I bent aside, and looked past its body. 
There was a turnpike-gate, shut. The postboy hallooed again, and J could 
see a light moving about in the little gate-lodge. The window of the carriage 
was let down, and a voice spoke. 

“* How many miles to go now, Thomas 2” 

‘Eleven of road, sir, and about a mile and a half of avenue.” 

The other voice said something in an impatient tone, and the vehicle moved 
slightly upon its springs, as if the speaker was accompanying his grumbling 
with a corresponding shrug. Shortly the turnpike-man appeared with a lan- 
tern, and we dashed away along the road once more. 

We might have gone a couple of miies when I felt the speed slacken again. 
I looked out and saw some horses standing before what I judged to be a little 
road-side inn, from the square sign-board that was swinging half across the way. 
Several men were lounging about with lanterns, while a bright stream of light 
issued from the open door of the house. I immediately dropped to the road, 
and walked a‘ong close by the hedge. The coach stopped before the inn, and 
while four fresh horses were being harnessed to it a girl emerged with some 
refreshments, which she presented to an elderly gentleman who sat in it. The 
postboys addressed him by the title of Doctor, but I could not say I had ever 
seen him before, at all events he was not one of the lecturing doctors at the 
schools. Presently the word was given, “all right,” and away they went. I 
had walked on a little way, and as soon as the carriage came past I chased it 
again, and jumping up resumed my seat. 

For more than an hour we rattled along with unabated velocity, when on a 
sudden we turned abruptly into another road, with a sharpness that all but un- 
seated me, making the vehicle oscillate violently upon its straps. It was nar- 
row, full of ruts, and overhung with immense dark trees; we jostled along this 
for a mile or two, up hill and down again, round angles, and over bridges, till 
we stopped before a very magnificent gateway, with a porter’s lodge beside it 
—of Gothic architecture—a most princely entrance altogether. The large car- 
ved iron gates were thrown wide, the horses sprang forward, and through we 
went, the motion being so rapid and the darkness so great that the porter, bu- 
sied with his keys, did not observe me shrinking in behind. 

We were now on a smooth avenue, skirting an immense park, dotted with 
trees, with their branches sweeping down to the very grass, while I could see 
animals like deer, starting out from under them as we rattled past. On the 
other side of the avenue was aclose plantation of large trees, their stems sur- 
rounded by dense bushes. 

Pi now to entertain some serious misgivings about the issue of the 

affair. 

“ Here’s a nice predicament to be caught in!” thought I; “what account 
could I give of myself now, or who would believe me? What will they do if 
they catch me! A precious scrape I have got myself into for no end nor pur- 
pose! This will never do, by Jove !" 

And disengaging myself from my perch, I dropped to the ground, and ,fell 
aside among the bushes of the plantation, while the vehicle was speedily whirl- 
ed away out of sight and hearing. 

Isat me down upun a stone, and in solitude and darkness began with a hea 
vy heart to bewail the absurdity of my situation. 

‘“* Here am J,’ quoth I to myself, * more than twenty miles from home, in 
the middle of the night,God knows where—and with how much? ah! let me see.” 

I began searching my pockets, and after a rigid scrutiny, made out the 
following inventory of their contents. A handkerchief—a little silver lancet- 









swung myself up, till I got my chest, and then my mt fas it, and imme- 
diately I felt myself safe, once more. I climbed a branch or two higher 
into the tree, and waited, though with a beating heart, for whatever was 
coming. 
I now heard, as if the owners of the voices were moving slowly from place 
to place, among the brushwood. There were intervals of silence, and then 
the whispering and talking would begin, and anon there was a sound of foot- 
steps, picked slowly, and with groping among the bushes. 
After shifting about, hither and thither, they at length came to the root of 
the tree right under where I sat. I could dimly discern two figures, one of 
them a very large man, and the other a boy. This fact was further certified by 
the voices ; one being gruff and harsh, and with difficulty subdued to a whis- 
per, the other childish and piping. I held my breath as the man stooped and 
groped about, where I had caught the hare. 
He searched for a little, and then apparently getting hold of the torn and 
disarranged snare, he gave vent to a broadside of oaths, which prefaced the 
following speech. 
** What the 
brock,t+ or a dog?” 
“* What’s out now, father?” said the other. 
‘Why the girnt I set here last night is all knocked to the devil’—here an 
oath or two—‘ I'l] have to stay and set it up again—so off you go home with 
what you have got ; and mind you go through the wood, and up by the hunter's 
cairn—and don’t be sneaking away by the holm—and tell Madge to have the 
trouts fried for me—do you hear?” 
The boy went away, and as he went I thought I could see a dim something, 
like a large bundle, slung over his shoulder. The old chap continued to stoop 
—now humming a scrap of a tune, and now muttering an imprecation, as he 
a POH to be twisting the wires once more into a trap. 

was sitting perched above him, waiting with the utmost anxiety for his de- 
parture, and praying Heaven my situation was not as plain to him as his was 
to me, when I heard a distant whistle from the direction of the park. He start- 
ed to his feet, and stood motionless. 

The whistle was repeated ; there was a pattering as of small feet, scamper- 
ing over the grass, a loud abrupt barking, rising into a fierce snarling yell, and 
a dog sprang at his throat. But immediately there was a sound as of a heavy 
body dashed violently against the stem of a tree—I felt the blow thrill up 
to the branch I sat on, and the dog lay a couple of paces off, with its back bro- 
ken, writhing upon the grass, and howling and yelping with agony. 

The whistle sounded once more, accompanied by a loud cry of “ Here, Vi- 
per, Viper!” and presently came a noise of footsteps, rapidly hurrying through 
the brushwood beneath me. 

A bright glare of light was now flashed upon the trapper, evidently from a 
dark lantern carried by the stranger, and I had a perfect view of him. He was 
about the middle height, with an exceedingly large, heavy body, and short,thick 
legs, a little bowed outwards. His chest was very broad—his arms long and 
extremely muscular. He had a short, bull neck, and a large broad face, with 
coarse features, and bushy, dark eyebrows and whiskers. His head was bald, 
the white shining crown contrasting strongly with the deep, burnt, brown hue 
of his face. He stood with his fists doubled up in an attitude of defence, one 
of them being raised to shield his eyes from the light. At his feet lay the 
plaited wire or the snare, and a heavy broad cap of blue worsted stuff that had 
fallen from his head. 

“ Have I canght you at last ?” said the stranger. 

“Yes, and you'll find me nothing but a Tartar.” 

‘‘Tt’s no use—you must go down to the House.” 

“Tf I do, you'll have to carry me.” 

And laughing in defiance, he made a sudden kick with his foot, and dashed 
the lar tern tothe ground. I thought it was extinguished, but it was only bro- 
ken, and the oil escaping among the dry leaves, and catching fire from the wick, 
immediately shot up a bright flame, throwing a red, unearthly sort of light 
on every object around for a few paces back,—all beyond that being shrouded 

2 a pall of thick darkness. The new comer, whom [ could now see plainly, 

peared frdm his dress to be an under-gamekeeper, or some such character. 

e was considerably taller than the other, very well made, and also an exceed- 
ingly powerful man. He had a gun in his hands, but it was evidently not load- 
ed, for he held it clubwise, ready to strike down with the butt. 

* Will you come quietly, or must I fetch you?” said he. 

“ Fetch and #& ——,” was the reply, and the poacher sprang at him. He 
raised the gun,and it would have decended with fearful force on his antagonist’s 


has been to do here, Jerry—has this been aa tod,* or a 








case, containing four of these lethal weapons—a small printed note, from a 
kind uncle of mine, acknowledging my committal to his care of a Mackintosh— 
the bones of the hand of a skeleton, wrapped up in a piece of brown paper—a 
thin little book, entitled “‘ Sparks from the wheelof a man wot grinds”’— 
a fourpenny-piece, witha hole in it—a cheroot (right Manilla,) broken in two 
by being sat upon—and a letter from her, and I kissed the paper, sweet Eli- 
za Baster ! 

With a deep sigh, I restored these valuables to their former quarters, and 
giving scope to’ my imagination, began again to ponder upon the strangeness 
and folly of the adventure. 

“All my comrades,” thought I, ‘‘ are now snug in their beds,.and here am 
I, cold and alone, where I have no business to be—never was before, and with 
help from Heaven, never will be again !—What’s to be done !-—Shall I lay me 
down among the bushes till daylight, and then pad home, a score of long Scot’s 
miles, or what the d—I shall I do !—And then there’s that fellow to get a new 
nose at the hospital to-morrow, and I meandering cold and hungry about the 
country, all the while it’s being so nicely shaped and stuck on. Oh, murder ! 
isn’t it provoking !—Ha, hush !—what was that ?” and I sprang to my feet in a 
panic of alarm, the hair rising on my head, and my clothes feeling cold and 
rough upon my skin. 

It was a sound as of some one moving stealthily among the bushes, close be- 
side me, followed by a kind of tiny groan. 

I listened attentively but all 1 could hear was the wind, with its sweep- 
ing rush, high over the treetops, and presently the bark of a dog, faint, and 
far, faraway. It was most lonely, and the fumes of the liquor I had had 
overnight being now completely dissipated,I began to feel wofully desolate and 
at a loss. j 

I had once more fallen away into cogitation, when directly I heard again the 
sound that had formerly disturbed me It was now plainer, and appeared to be 
a kind of sputtering among the brushwood, and again there was the smal! 
cheeping infantile cry. My curiosity was now fairly roused, and summoning 
up all the fortitude I could command, I moved towards the spot it came from— 
step by step—and after looking round to make sure of a clear retreat, while, at 
the same time, my heart was going, thump, thump, against my ribs, every beat 
vibrating up to my throat. ; 

Presently the moon shone out brightly for a moment, between two passing 
clouds, and by the aid of a few beams, penetrating under the foliage, I was 
ena led to perceive a hare, catght by the leg in a snare of brass-wire, planted 
very nicely in the interstice between two thick bramble bushes 

My eye—here was a discovery! I paused a little, looking at the struggling 
animal. 

‘* What shall I do with it ?” thought I. 

I took the creature up, kicking and spurring, into my arms. As I did so, I 
felt its little heart beating, and its breath panting away, as my own had been a 
few minutes before. My first resolution was magnanimous. ‘ 

+ “T shall set it free,” said I. “Go, poor wanderer of the wood and wild— 
liberty’s a glorious feast !” 

“* So is hare-soup !”’ said a still, small voice within me, not from my heart, I 
fear, but rather from the region of the stomach. ‘And Nancy at the Hen and 
Hatchet can cook it like an angel—and then with this tail to it,” said I, in con- 
tinuation, * the adventure will bear telling; they can hardly laugh with their 
mouths fullof soup. Puss,” now I turned to the trembier in my arms, “ it’s 
all up with you—prepare for death—had you as many lives as your namesake, 
you should die and be turned to soup ;”’ andhere I began to ponder how I should 
commit the murder. . vi 

Shifting the noose from its leg to its neck, I hauled tight and waited to 
see it give up the ghost. But here, certain rather unaccountable escapes I 
had had from drowning rose up in my mind, and a strange fellow-feeling pos- 
sessed me ; 7 

“ No, puss,” said I, “ you shall not be hung,” and I groped in my pockets 
for a knife. : > 

But as the reader is in possession of the inventory of their contents, he will 
at once be aware that such an instrument was not come-at-able. The lancets, 
however, obtruded themselves upon my hand, andI drew forth one of them 
from the case, and began digging about with it, sounding for poor puss’s caro- 
tid artery. But as this mode of procedure seemed hardly more speedy or effec- 
tual than the former, I put the instrument into puss's medulla oblongata, at the 


back of her head, when she immediately stretched herself out,and certainly died | 


game. And I forthwith stuffed her body into one of the capacious pockets of 
my surtout. 

But, judge of my dismay, when at this moment I heard two voices whisper- 
ing together, apparently not many yards from my side. I stood rooted to the 
spot, and once more did absorbing terror take possession of me 

What was Ito do now? was it the poachers that had set the snare the 

nare or the 
keepers that were searching for it! What would be my fate in either case ? 
For a moment my presence of mind and confidence in myself forsook me, and 
I gave myself up for lost ; but the next instant they rallied and I looked about 
for a way of escape 

ly ‘ 1 + 

I was close to the foot of a tree—reaching up my hand I touched a branch 
gwrit felt elastic but secure, Catching hold, of this I slowly and gradually 


skull, but that it struck against the branch of the tree overhead, the very one 
by which I had swung myself up to my present position. ‘The next instant 
both had grappled together, and a fierce struggle ensued, accompanied with 
curses, and hideous epithets applied to each other 

It was a most strange and terrific scene altogether. These two men of gi- 
gantic strength, locked in furious strife, their faces giving expression to every 
mad passion, while the red flame from the broken lantern threw its ruddy phan- 
tasmagorial glare upon them, making them look like fiends contending amid a 
region of fire 

I watched them with fearful yet absorbing attention, with feelings of awe, 
dread, and overpowering curiosity, tumultuous and scarcely bearable. I mark- 
ed their sweating brows and straining muscles as they struggled hither and 
thither, now one, now the other seeming to have the advantage. I hearkened 
to their labouring breath, to their oaths, and horrible threats aad denuncia 
tions ; while, to add to the wildness of the picture, the dog, broken-backed 
and powerless, lay wriggling about on the grass close by, its eyes gleaming with 
pain and rage, barking and yelling from out its foaming mouth, a fearful ac- 
companiment to the contlict. 








At once the gun, which appeared to be the immediate object of contention, 
flew from between them, and fell among the bushes a little to one side, while 
at the same moment a heavy blow was dealt upon the throat of the poacher 
and he staggered back. It was but an instant, however, for the next he 
rushed upon his opponent with renewed ferocity, and they were again joined 
in mortal strife. 

‘** You banished my boy ! 
trapper. 

* Yes, and I’ll send you after the cub—if I don’t—” an oath completed the 
sentence 

A bitter laugh was the response, accompanied by a powerful wrench of the 
other’s body that appeared almost to bend him double. He stood it out, how- 
ever, and returned it by a second blow, dealt with his whole strength upon his 
opponent’s neck. But in the act of doing this, he had laid himself fearfully 
vpen to him. ‘The poacher grasped him at once round the middle, and, twist- 
ing him like a sapling across his haunch, with a wild cry of triumph, leaped 
high into the air, and they fell heavily to the ground, the keeper undermost and 
he over him, with his knee sunk into his stomach. 

“« Now,” he cried out, “ I'll make an end of this,—you have been the curse 
of my life—I’ll be the finisher of yours.”’ 

But the keeper shortly appeared to recover from the stunning effects of his 
fall, and, grappling at his throat, struggled violently ' 

I thought he would once have changed places with him, but the poacher 
maintained his advantage and kept him down, After a while, gasping for 
breath, he gave up the attempt. 

“ Let me up, Nathan,” said he, ‘I will let you go.” 

A laugh of derision was the answer, as after several tremendous blows, 
knocked into his face, his adversary, while he held him down with one hand, 
| thrust the other into a side-pocket, and drew forth a large clasp-knife. When 
the prostrate man saw this, he screamed aloud, and made another desperate at- 
tempt to dislodge him as he sat upon his chest, but without avail. 

‘“* Nathan—Nathan, don’t murder me,—have mercy !” 

“What mercy had you on my son that you banished ’—eh, Judas, eh 

“Oh, Nathan! spare my life—mind, when we were boys together !” 

“Ay, and do you mind when we were men together ’” 

“Yes, Nathan, I have been your ruin, I own it—but spare me in merey— 
we are old men now—don’t take my life ! 

“Tf T don’t may God take mine! Ours has been a lifelong quarrel, and on- 
ly death can end it. Think on Alice Woodware now,—I would have made her 
an honest woman—you made her a “ 

Yes! you may rob a man of all his possessions, and in time he will forget 


” 


was ground out from the compressed lips of the 
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and forgive : but come between him and her he loves, and he will pursue you 
to the grave. If one insult you, wound you, deprive you of you dearest friend, 
of your child even, your very firstborn, it is possible to pardon—to pray for 
him. But he has brought to ruin the woman your heart /oves—her whom your 
fond youth idolized—who was the star of your h ypes for this world and the 
| next! Can you forgive ’—is it in man’s erring nature ! 

While the dialogue went on, they struggled much, the brawny poacher hold- 


ing down his victim, partly by pressing his chest against his, and partly with 
his left-hand, which grasped his throat. The knife he held in his right, making 
attempts to open it with his teeth, but desisting at intervals to utter the sen 
tences above related. At length he got the blade partly open, when t! e keeper, 
by a desperate wrench, catching hold of his wrist, the spring went off, and with 
a loud snap the blade darted into its haft, making a hideous slanting gash in 
his unde r-! p, half severing it from the lower jaw. 


The warm blood S| outed over the ir hands ind faces, a kind «¢ I thin tiny va- 
i o- : 
pour rising from it in the cold night-air, while the se parated liy stood t from 


his face, protruding and quivering horribly, like another tongue, and streaming 





with gore. He tossed his head spasmodically back, and uttered a wild snort- 


ing groan of intense agony. 
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All this was shown me by the red, flickering, flaring light from the lantern, 

which was now beginning to die out. It was indeed a scene such as a man may 
be horrified with once in a lifetime. I looked down in a paroxysm of interest and 

wonder, curiosity and dread. I lost all consciousness of my own situation, 

and seemed to have become part and parcel of the deadly strite below. I kept 

craning forward, and stretching and twisting myself to get a complete view, 

when just as the poacher had, with both his hands, succeeded in opening the 

knife, and with a savage yell was waving it in the air prior to pluaging it into 

the throat of his adversary, whose loud and despairing cry of ‘‘ Murder!” was 

that moment piercing my ears, a small branch, to which in leaning forward I 

had committed my whole weight, snapped suddenly, and I was precipitated a 

height of ten feet right down upon them, and we rolled over and over, extin- 

guishing the flame of the lantern in the confusion. 

And now ensued a seatter, a regular panic seemed to. have possessed the 

combatants. As for myself I can avow [ never was in such a mania of fear in 
my life. In a moment we were on our legs, and flying like the wind in differ- 

ent directions. One—the poacher probably—rushed crushing and tearing 
through the bushes, and was lost among the trees; the other fled along the 
avenue ; whilst I, putting trust in a pair of heels that had often saved my head, 

coursed away out through the park, I knew not whither. 

I ran on and on, never looking behind till I was brought to a stand by a broad 

piece of water. I paused here, and stvoping, bathed my hands and throb- 

bing temples with the clear, cold element,—a proceeding by which I was 
mightily refreshed. e 

“here was now a considerable degree of light, the moon shining freely out 

between two clouds. Looking round, I could see no living creature. [I listen- 
ed—was that the wind '—the soughing of trees, or the distant rush of water ! 

No; now it’sover! Hark again! It is—yes, the noise of a carriage—it is 
by Heaven! and I could now hear the sound of wheels and horses’ feet gallop- 
ing over gravel. I sprang forward again, and ran in the direction of the sound. 

But presently it became fainter and less distinct. I am running from it !— 
where is it? I stood tolisten, and again the murmur rose on the air. It is in 
this direction !—and I ran a little. No, it’s the other way! Oh, how tortu- 
ring was that feeling of uncertainty and suspense in the lonely park! I could 
have sat down and cried in very bitterness. Atlength came a breath of wind, 
bearing loudly and distinctly the sound. I ran against it with my utmost speed, 
and, in a minute or more, saw the moon shine on the bright yellow body of 
the chaise | had so strangely travelled by, and it appeared to be rapidly ap- 
proaching me. A couple of minutes more, and I was seated securely in my 
former position on the hind axle, and we were out through the gate and career- 
ing along the road. 

it was not long now, till, fagged and exhausted, I fell into a broken and 
dreamy slumber, from which I was only awakened by the bard jolting and rat- 
tling of the wheels over a pavement of stone, and found we were travelling 
along the identical street that had so bothered my brains five or six hours be- 
fore. This street, by the rapidly advancing light of the morning, | was now 
enabled to recognise, and leaving my seat, I hurried home, tumbled into bed 
for an hour or so, and then posted off to morning lecture. 

The whole events of the night appeared like a wild and troubled dream, but 
there was palpable reality in the fact, that poor puss lay along stiff and cold, 
but not a bit the worse of that, in one of the unfathomable pockets of my pea- 
jacket. Nor was it a matter for scepticism that she served for a nice supper to 
a select few, to whom, over a tumbler of punch (‘toddy,’ as other legends 
sing,) I took the liberty of relating the adventure. 

But not the least curious point was, that never to this day could I form the 
least idea as to where I was that night,—who were the parties to whose duello 
I had so singularly put a finish, or who was the gentleman on whose carriag¢ I 
had enjoyed such an eventful ride 

Whether the poacher and keeper ever met again to settle their difference, I 
know not—I should like to know, I confess. But there was one of my friends 
a serious, sedate, sanctified sort of genius,—Old Father Isaacson we used t 
call him, who told me that night I had merely been an instrument in the hand 
of Providence for the prevention of a great crime, viz., nothing less than 
Murder !” 





A JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN TILE ESMAILLA 
OF ABD-EL-KADER 
And of Travels in Morocco and Algiers. By Colonel Scott. Whittaker 
& Co 

At first sight, this journal appeared:a treasure, the preciousness of which fur- 
ther acquaintance has somewhat lessened. We are too thankful to lay hands 
on areal picture-book, whether the writer be a Baltic lady, or a Central Ameri- 
can gentleman, not to feel a little captious, when any work which we had ex- 
pected might add one to so lively and welcome a series, turns out to be a piece 
of special pleading in lieu of lively description. Scott writes like an English 
soldier,—that is, with the dashing hand which a quick eye guides ; but his pow 
er over the pen sometimes leads him into flippant flourishes, while his national 
ity is ever taking forms with which we cannot wholly sympathize. The pecu- 
liar position and opinions of the writer, and the circumstances whic h led him 
to Africa, are sufficiently explained in the openi paragraphs of his pre- 
face. 

“At the period that the ‘Convenio of Vergara’ took place, I was serving in 
the 18th Spanish Infantry, and in consequence of the articles of that treaty, by 
which the Carlist officers were incorporated into the regiments of Isabella Il 
it became impossible for any one who acted from principle, to remain under the 
command of those, who had supported the cause of despotism, and had in ma- 
ny instances been the inhuman and cold-blooded murderers of our friends and 
companions in arms. [rom wounds received I passed the Medical Board a 
unfit for service in the Infantry, and although, according to the Spanish Arti- 
cles of War, I was entitled to be passed to a cavalry regiment, yet I declined 
solely for the above reasons, as 1 should have been equally under the command 
of my former antagonists. I therefore retired from the service, with ihe f ill 
intention of proceeding to Tegedempt to join the Emir Abd-el-Kader, 
whose glorious resistance against the united power of the French nation, in- 
al 
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spired me with admiration, at that time only considering him in the light o! 
Arab chief.” 

It was on the 25th of February, 1840, that the Colonel left Gibraltar for Te 
tuan, (by him spelt ‘Tetaun), a dirty town, with narrow streets, and whose most 
splendid buildings belong to the Jewish merchants, who tit up their houses 
the Oriental style, and dress out their daughters as splendidly as Isaac of York 
in the days of Ivanhoe. 

s Among the Jewesses are many good looking girls, but what most attracted 
my attention in these ladies, was their gold embroidered tunics, and sashes of 
various colours, richly woven with gold threads, or silver, according to the rank 
and wealth of the wearer. I must not forget to mention their earrings; one 
young lady, the daughter of the Jew who acts as French vice consul, had her 
ears decorated with a pair about the size of a quoit, and so we ighty that she 
had tu fasten them up with gold chains to the tiara. ‘This 1s also an ornament 
which they pride themselves in having decorated with all kinds of precious 
stones, many thousand dollars are often expended on this peculiarly oriental and 
graceful head dress. Few wear stockings, but in lieu the lovely white ancle 
surrounded by gold or silver anclets; and the small foot is placed in a red mo 
rocco slipper, which shows it off to the best advantage : 

The Colonel made haste to leave Tetuan for Tegedempt, the capital of the 
Emir’s dominions. For this purpose he joined a sort of caravan, the portraits 
of whose members he hits off pleasantly enough, but one of the party shall 
content us 

“An officer of the Emperor's service, name d Abd-el-Cream, who accompa 
nied us a safeguard.—The individual was about five feet two inches in height 
about fifty vears old, and from the dilapidated state of his grinders, one woul 
have been Jed to imagine that he had been masticating ship biscuit all ‘his life, 
in lieu of koskouso: his face was weather beaten and wrinkled, and his form 
that of abow. His dress, to commence from the feet upwards, conssted of 4 
pair of yellow slippers, bare legs, 4 pair of wide blue trousers, trought in 
close below the knee, a white cotton shirt, in shape and make resembling a shift, 
the trousers and shirt being kept together by a red sash wound round the mid 
dle; over these came the ha k, which is a fine woollen blanket, and is wrapped 
round the body, falling over the right shoulder, a white woollen cleak with a 
hood, and over all one of the same description, of superfine English) ae cloth, 
completed his dress. The red high cap called ‘ fe zy" is that which fs worn by 
all the troops. My worthy friend's arms consisted of a sword encas¢d In a lea 
ther scabbard, which, like Hudibras’s, for want of fighting appeafed to have 
grown rusty, and slung ro nd the neck by a worsted cord : he had @lso a long 
single barrelled Turkish gun, ornamented with ivory at the butt ; ths he took 
great pr de in, and carefully ke pt m a blue cloth case.” : 


The party donned “ bernouses and red caps” at the gate of exitfov way of 





safeguard against the! isults of the Moors : and one old patriarch, Pmong the 
many who came to see the caravan start,b¢ spoke good luck for the rerrand in a 
long prayer. But though The Prophet be held in devout veneratid, the me- 
mory of ‘his mother is a matter of but small account ; for the secon@lay of the 
Colonel's journey conducted him past the burial nlace of Zummagel-Asara, 
where a large yew-tree. surrounded by a wall about four feet h'gi§is all that 
marks the spot ; which, however, is considered so sacred, that the v, wht 
on his wav to Fez, is compelled to make a circuit of ne arly a @ilc for it 
avoidance Christians fare little better ‘1 this savage land than Israfites; a d 
Col. Scott seems to be of opinion that had he not made early demomfrations o! 
spirit, he would have been tr ated by his Arab attendants in but a sogy lasnion 
Some of the anecdotes, however, are calculated to leave a strangt fe orvae 
on the mind of the reader. For instance: Sig. Mannucci, Ab@l-hader 
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chargé d'affaires, was lying in his tent, a young Spanish lady seated near him, 
when one of the Arabs called to his comrade with an impertinent remark. 

“My friend, whom I have stated to be perfectly acquainted with the Arab 
language, immediately got up-and gave him a box on the ear, this the Arab re- 
turned by a blow witha stick which he happened to have in his hand : Rafael,who 
saw his master struck, immediately drew forth his bayonet and wounded the 
Arab in three places, and would very soon have dispatched him @ l' Espanol, 
had not the by-standers separated them, taking the Arab into custody. The 
officer put him in irons, and informed the tribe that unless Mr. M. released him, 
he should be under the necessity of conveying him as a prisoner to Fez to be 
deait with according to the Emperor’s pleasure. Shortly after, all the friends 
of the prisoner came, bringing with them presents of fowls, eggs, &c., praying 
that he might not be forwarded to Fez, alleging that the insult he had offered 
had been given inadvertently, as had he been aware of who we were, he would 
not have done so. We did not take their presents, but released him in the 
evening, having previously caused him to be punished by order of Abd-el- 
Cream, with some fifty bastinadoes on the soles of the feet, the usual method 
of punishing in this country.” 

This seems to usrather hard measure upon an illiterate savage, for merely 
giving utterance to that opinion of Frankish customs, which must occur to 
every Mussulman, who holds woman's proper place to be behind the veils of 
the harem. The bastinadoes might, in the present state of affairs, have been 
discreetly administered ; but the penalty inflicted by Rafael’s bayonet ought, 
we think to have sufficiently appeased the offended dignity of Mr. Mannucci. 

At Taasa the party made some sojourn. On arriving they were wretchedly 
lodged, until a box on the ear, administered to a’ few by M. Mannucci, obtain- 
ed for them commodious apartments. 

“Although the house they now procured for us was nothing of the most ele- 
gant, still, it was much superior to the first they had proposed allotting to us, 
‘and was the best to be had in the town; we soon installed ourselves vi e¢ armis 
into two of the best rooms on the second story, turning out the family of our 
host into the worst of the three rooms, of which his house consisted. The first 
day of our arrival, the Sheikhs, who had been ordered by the Governor to fur- 
nish us with everything we required, brought us a pretty fair supper, and also 
breakfast the next morning ; but there was a sad falling off in the dinner which 
they furnished on the second day. We put up with this for the night, in order 
not to go to hed supperless ; but sent them word in the morning, that if they 
made their appearance again with a similar one, they would have the pleasure 
of being thrown over the balcony. We purchased such provisions as we re- 
quired for the day, in the market, at the same time wrote to the Governor that 
we would inform Hadgi Taleb of the neglect which had been shown us, and | 
the little attention paidto the imperial orders. This-had the desired effect ; as | 
the Kaid, being aware that a complaint of this nature would not only endan- 
rer his situation, but most probably he would also have to pay a considerable 
fine, sent his secretary to beg that this step might not be taken, and requesting 
that, to avoid any complaint in future, we would send every morning a note of 
what we wished for, and it should be attended to ; and if the Jews failed in 
doing so, to inform him of the circumstance, when he would take such steps 
with them as to prevent any future failure on their part. Henceforward every 
thing was sent us in abundance : fowls, eggs, mutton, agua ardiente (which is 
made by the Jews from raisins and figs,) and even tobacco, were supplied 
gratis.” 








discovered, the Christian dog now boxed her ears well. ‘ Poor girl,’ said the 
other, ‘she is young yet ; with time she will become more expert, but you 
should beat her cot 

expert in her movements.’ ‘That I intended doing,’ replied the mother, ‘ but 
she made up for her stupidity in some measure, by biting a lot of buttons off 
their shirts whilst they were drying ;’ this, on my shirts being brought me, I 
found to be perfectly correct, as not one was left. * * 

‘In consequence of the French being so near, orders had been issued the 
night previous, by the Kaid and Maley Tijeb,that all the inhabitants of the town 
should be prepared for another visit to the desert, and that every one should 
stand to his arms. All those who were in the market had consequently their mus- 
kets en bandouliére,—slung across their backs ; and it was fortunate they were 
thus provided. About eight o’clock 4 mM. there was some two thousand Arabs 
in the soto 


of the place, which had been planned, if they did not meet with a determined | 
resistance in their first attempt on the market. Their plans, however, proved 

abortive ; the Morocco merchant, on whorn the first essay was inade,proved that : 
he could deal in other materials than leather, and drawing one of his pistols out 
of his breast , shot the Arab through the heart. A pell mell fight now com- 
menced ; shots were going off in all directions; and the row soon spreading 
into the town itself, the balls came whistling up and down the street a gusto, 
as the Spaniards say. In this hubbub I stood like a fool, as one could not tell 
whom to shoot at; in a few minutes, however, the assailants began to draw 
themselves out of the mob, in order to make a retreat, and I now got my hand 
into play. Charging them with my friend Bash Tubji and his artillery-men, we 
drove them about half a mile from the town. They left seven dead, and we 
afterwards learned that upwards of fifty had been wounded. We did not deem 
it prudent to follow them up, under the present circumstances, but returned to 
town, when cavalry patroles were placed all! round the immediate neighbourhood, 
and videttes on all the heights, to give notice in case they again came to the 
charge. We were now aware that five thousand of them were encamped about 
three leagues off, doubtless in expectation of assistance from their French 
friends. [| thought this tribe stood a good chance of arazia ; but they have 
now sealed their doom, and will, sooner or later, be left like those of Esdama. 
Over the latter tribe the storm had hung for a year before they felt the effects 
of it. They had imagined the Sultan had forgotten that ¢hey had been in com- 
munication with the French in 1840,when suddenly forty thousand dollars were 
demanded, and not being paid on the spot, a razia was made—the order, and 
he troops arriving at the same time, the Emir, when he purposes a razia, giv- 
ing as little notice asthe French do. My friend Muley Tijeb was particularly ° 
alive also on this occasion, and showed himself of the true blood of Mahomet. 
His ataghan descended with such force on the head ofan Arab who was run- 
ning away, that it split his head in two, and he rolled a lifeless corpse upon the 
plain.” 





THE PRISONS OF VENICE. 
From ‘“ Sketches of Italy.” 
We are now in prison—in a Venitian dungeon—with our reader for a com- 
panion. How atrociously ingenious, how diabolically inventive is cruelty! In 
a cell, which we enter stooping, we are made to notice that the round hole 





A few pages later we find our pugnacious author getting into another scrape, 
by beating a Moor with a stick which he had prepared for the purpose, and then | 
availing himself of high protection to make good his quarrel. Again, this | 
sensitive upholder of the rights of European females, tempted a Zuleika and a | 
Sabia to visit his party, though the offence of being seen to speak to a Chris- 
tian caused the former to be locked up on bread and water fora week. There 
are different ways of travelling—even in lands where raw fish is the holiday | 
food, and a string of beads very full dress ! 

Other Taasa adventures, and atfronts given, shall not detain us, though, pos- 
sibly, the Colonel's sojourn in that town is not the least amusing part of his 
book. Tlemecen, with its manufactory of cannon, and its antiquarian remains, 
was another halting place. The former “lion” is under the direction of a Spa- | 
niard, who insisted upon Abd-el-Kader sending to Oran for a partner to con- 
sole him in his seclusion ; and, thus amused and paid at the ratio of twelve shil- 
lings and sixpence a day, besides house rent, provisions, and agua ardiente, 
manufactures guns merrily, to the discomfiture of the French, and the Colonel's 
great contentment. 

Making another skip, we arrive at once in Tegedempt, where the Colone! 
awaited his presentation to his Royal Highness Abd el-Kader, and nearly fore- 
gathered with the French army, under the Dukes d’Aumale and De Joinville 
The portrait of the former will be a more welcome novelty to the reader, than 
Colonel Scott's jokes on the prowess of the Gallic host. 

‘* We left our friend the Aga in the afternoon, but did not reach the Esmail- | 
Ja till the morning of the 6th, when we had the satisfaction to find that His 
Royal Highness had arrived before us. Having put ourselves in visiting or- 
der, we proceeded to have an interview with him. He received us in the Trea- | 
surer’s tent, afier performing the ceremony of touching his hand and kissing | 
our own ; acustom | like much better than that of kissing the hand of another, | 
although it be that of a fair lady,—even the ence beautiful Christina,—the only 
European sovereign to whom TI had the honour of paying this homage. His | 
Highness received Mr. M. as an old friend, begging us to seat ourselves along- 
side him. He expressed his high esteem for the nation to whichI belonged, 
and his pleasure at my safe arrival. After along conversation, it was determin- 
es that my services would be most effectual to His Highness by remaining at 
the Esmailla, where information was sent from all quarters, and I could be ena- 


bled to judge better of the plan to be adopted for the organization, &c. of his 

regular forces, by becoming acquainted with the actual stare of affairs in his 
kingdom, as well military as civil. Among the most distinguished of the Ma- 

homedan faith in the present day are ranked Mehemet Ali and the Emir, Abd- | 
el-Kader ; and the former, from the continued intercourse with his territory, | 
is generally known, whilst the latter is comparatively unknown, from the diffi- | 
culty which exists in travelling through the empire of Morocco. The circum- | 
tance of his having been enabled to make head for so long a time against the 
powerful armies and superior tactics of so enlightened a nation as the French, 

must convince every one at all conversant in military affairs, that in him are 

united no common degree of military talent, as well as political judgment. 

This Prince is descended from one of the most ancient families in Arabia ; his 

ancestors, ere the times of the Romans, reigned in the territory. His Higness 
is about five feet seven inches in height, fair complexion, light blue eyes, oval 

features, and a countenance at the same time indicating intellect and benigni- 

ty. He possesses a most strong natural talent, and a coolness in judgment 

and action, which render him capable of conceiving and executing the most 
lifficult enterprises. Had he been favoured with the education of Na- 

poleon, he would have become his rival in the pages of history. His 

dress is similar to that worn by most of the Arab Chiefs: a white bernous, 

with large silk tassels on the hood and in front; over which is placed the black 

bernows, made of camel's hair. The common cord of black or white caimel’s 

hair, wreathed in several folds round the head of the white bernous,denotes the 

religion to which he belongs. Few turbans are worn here ; but those of the 
blood of the prophet have a green cord, in lieu of the white or black ones worn 
indiscriminately by allthe Faithful. By them he is looked up to, as the defen- 
der of their religion, and consequently as the chief of the Holy War ; in waich 
light, the present contest with the French is considered by the whole of Arabia, 
and I may say by all the believers in the prophet.” 

A few insulated passages may be worth quoting. 

“* About twelve at night a shot was fired from the Sultan’s tent; this is the 
signal given when a courier arrives fromthe Emir. I heard from the sound 
that it was a ball-cartridge, but as they are noways particular whether they fire 
with ball or blank, the circumstance did not strike me as anything extraordi- 
nary ; however, on getting up [ found that an Arab of the desert had been 
wounded by one of the Sultan’s black slaves, within the abattis of branches of 
trees which surrounds the tent occupied by the Sultan’s wife. He was brought 
before the privy council in the morning, ‘and it appe ired from his statement 
that he had first come to our tents, when finding us on the alert, he had gone to 
that of the treasury ; havin failed in that attempt he with four others who ac- 
companied him retired till midnight, when they made an essay on the Sultan’s 
tents; he stated that his intention was not to rob that where the Sultan’s 
family were, but one alongside it; adding, with the greatest sang froid, * What 
an unlucky dogI am! Atthe barning of Tegedempt my comrades and my- 
self robbed everything that came to our hands without molestation; but now it 
appears that my time has arrived. I saw the black dog, but in the dark as he 
had on a black bernous I thought he was a ;ackaes, more particularly as he was 
on all fours, and had no suspicion of him, till he pulled the trigger and I fell.’ 
He was condemned to be hung, and the sentence remitted for the approval of 
His Highness. * * On the 23rd, the robber who was taken on the 18th was 
executed in the sofa or market-plice of Tegedempt before an immense crowd 
of spectators Two thousand dollars were offered by his tribe that his life 
might be spared, but without eifect. Having said his creed, and remarked 
coully that it was rather hard to die such a dog’s death, he allowed the rope to 
be adjusted round his neck, and was hauled up to a post about eight feet high 
After about two hours the body was taken down, and placed on its feet be- 
tween two posts about three feet apart, a id an arm tied to each of them, re 
maining there for several days asa terrorto others. * * 

**The servant woman of the Christians is washing their clothes at the river 
Sebia, the speaker's d aughter, a girl about eight years old, had taken a couple 
of shirts, but she hid them so badly that the Av/b saw them and took them from 
her ; she made a second attempt at a pair of stockings which she had succeeded in 
hiding in her haik, but part of one of them came in sight, and she was again 








| charcoal still cling to the dry stone wall. 


| tion, though doomed to live and die here, as were ail who passed along this 


above the door from the passage by which it is entered, while it admits air 
enough to keep a prisoner alive, and was not meant todo more, excludes even 
the companionship of the solitary candle, which was permitted only at meal 
time. ‘The light was placed without, and ovposite to the air hole, so as to 
throw merely a small circular halo on the prison walls. ‘These awful enceintes 
bear strong testimony also to the endurance of man in suffering, and prove that 
mind may even be active,and that a certain exertion of its powers is possible in 
utter darkness and hopeless confinement, aggravated too ofien by the anticipa- 
tion of a sanguinary death, of which the only uncertainty was the when and the 
way. Upon the stone over which we stumble as we enter, Byron, composing 
his ** Foscari,’’ is said to have looked darkness in the face for several hours at 
atime. ‘These horrid cells have even their curiosities! Of all the portraits of 
" 


every time she is found out, in order to render her more | 


; One of the tribe of El Harar seized a basket of shoes belonging to | 
an inhabitant of the town, to break the ice, preparatory to a general sacking | 





| them, and tead the injunction which they heard in takin office, in presence of 
| St. Mare and his lion—Primum semper ante omnia, Giicenter inquirete, ut 
cam Justitia et caritate definiatis, neminem condemnetis ante verum et justum 
judicium. Nullam judicetis suspiciones arbitrio, sed primum probate, et postea 
; Sententiam proferte, et quod vobis non vultis fieri, alteri facere nolite!?’ ‘The 
| Very Doges themselves, it seems, were not safe : one of them, Grimani, was 
| confined eighteen months, on the supposition of his aiming at despotism. ‘The 
| Inquisitor’s council discovered their mistake, and caused Titian to record it by 
the beautiful picture called “ The Triumph of the Glory of the Cross.” The 
| Upper prisons, though they bear the ominous title, “Sotto i Piombi,” are very 
| different places of confinement. Here there is light and fresh air. The roof 
| of lead is full four feet above the wooden ceiling of the room. In short, Silvio 
| Pellico has made the most of a prison by no means bad. ‘They pointed out to 
| as his room, where a detachment of pigeons, from the Piazza, were cooing 
| and pursuing each other along the ledge of his window-sill—an episode which, 
had it occurred during his confinement, would doubtless have called forth some 
very touching apostrophe to the reader's feelings. 
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TO THE FRIENDS AND READERS OF THE ALBION. 
The Editor and Proprietor of this Journal thinks it proper to announce that 





he has disposed of one third part of the proprietory and general property of 
the establishment, to Dr. Paul, late of the island of Jamaica. 

Dr. Paul is a gentleman of talent, worth, and respectability ; is of strictly 
conservative principles, a native of Scotland, and for three years conducted 
the Royal Gazette of Jamaica. He is therefore fully competent to the duties 
he is about to assume, and we have great pleasure in so introducing him to his 
readers. 

The paper will be conducted under the joint responsibility of Dr. Paul and 
ourselves, and no change whatever will take place either in its character or 
principles. The same undeviating course which it has maintained fer twenty 
years will be steadfastly adhered to, for it is our greatest pride and pleasure 
that it has never swerved one jot from the original plan as traced out for it by 
Dr. Fisher and ourselves in the year 1822. 

Dr. Paul has already assumed a portion of his duties, and we beg to request 
that all letters and communications, books, &c. of whatever description, may 
be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors of the Albion,” and forwarded to the office in 
Barclay street. a 

We commenced last week an article by Sir Richmond Shakspeare, being a 
narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, and from thence to Orenburg: 
this article we continue to-day, and believe it will be found of uncommon in- 
terest. It is impossible to read through the paper in question without 
being struck with the sprightly, free, elastic spirits of the narrator, the 
soldier-like frankness of his the slight manner in which 
he views apparent difficulties, the elasticity of his temper, and the marks of a 
gentleman which are every where apparent in the whole of his bearing and de- 
portment. Sir Richmond obtained the honour of the mission to which he was 


observations, 


appointed, bv accident, the officer originally proposed being absent when the 


orders arrived, and the business itself not admitting of delay. But it is evi- 





themselves which painters have bequeathed, none which we ever yet beheld in- 
terested us like two profiles on one low roof—a kingly head, with a crown on, 
and by it another face. These are the Paduan tyrant, Carrara, and his son, | 
who were certainly strangled within these dungeons. Availing himself of the | 
hour when his star, the candle, shone from the hole above, each, with a | 
charred spoon for a pencil, is said to have marked the shadow of the other on | 
the roof. Four centuries and more have rolled by, but well does the indelible | 
Nor without its interest is the scrawl 
of a poor illiterate fellow, who records of himself only his own merry disposi- 


, goldsmith of Padua, 
Hope here! 
Another 





narrow fatal corridor. ‘* Here was confined Guiseppe 
buon cumpagno, &c., non posso ritornar in dietro, ma Spero.” 
It seems marvellous to find even the word written in sach a place 
distich we had seen elsewhere :— 

‘** De chi mi fido, guarda mi Iddio, 

De chi non mi fido, mi guardaro Io.” 
Such an apothegm, and no where more useful than under the villanous govern- 
ments of Italy ; one and all, were, however, more natural out of prison than in 
it. The following is more consistent with the prisoner’s actual condition ; but 
to whom could he address it, whose incarceration was only to end with his life 
—vestigia nulla retrorsum? Back from these dens there were indeed no foot- 
steps ! 

‘‘ Non ti fidar d’aleuno ; pensa e tace, 

Se fugir voi de spioni insidie e lacci, 

I] pentirti, il pentirti nulla giova !— 

Ma ben del valor tuo fa vera prova.”’ 
Some have drawn churches on the walls, with ‘* Come, let us worship God in 
his sanctury !”’ Priests in their captivity here acknowledge their fidelity to the 
Holy See ; their names and that of their cure may be read, and ‘ Long life to 
the holy Roman Catholic Church!" just as the soldiers who sank before him 
in attempting a river they could not ford, cried—‘ Vive |’Empereur!” 
Venice, not three centuries ago, defied the Pope’s terrible prerogative of ex- 
communication. She shut up the church and the chapel, and laid hold on the 
priests, calling herself, neverthless, both Roman and Catholic. On the other 
hand, to make Bologna and Pavia obedient subjects, his holiness erased them 
from the list of candidates for heaven. We entered one cell which had a win- 
dow, as well as a door ; and what a window! By its side a hole is wrought in 
the wall, sufficient for the introduction of acord. It was pointed out to us. 
We should have overlooked it. Under that window, within, is the very stene, 
of a proper height, for the victim ¢o sit on and be strangled like poultry—to have 
his neck wrung (oh, damnable and bloody man !) against the unyielding iron of 
his casement! The next cell, number six, we believe,smells strong of the fire 
lighted by a blessedynob some thirty years ago! Another cell, and the last, 
is that in which a fratricide noble of Dalmatia was confined for fuurteen years. | 
He was, they say, the only surviving victim of the inquisitor’s tribunal, when 
the secret stair was first detected, and the people rushed down to the cells. 
He had shot his brother, a priest, while he was officiating at the high altar in | 
Zara. He died about forty-four days after his liberation, aged thirty-five years | 
—his nervous system. not able to sustain the stimulation of air and light, to 
which he had been so long unused, reacted on the machine, and put an end to 
its functions! This cell has been spared as a specimen to posterity, and is 
even, as it was, and as they all were, a wild beast’s den, vaulted with Istrian | 
marble above, and ribbed all round with wood, and rivetted to the walls with 
large nails. Its shape is exactly that of a trank which you pack clothes in—a | 
truak with around top. This is a colossal, impenetrable trunk. At one foot 
above the ground you see the planks still ready for the bed of straw; you see | 
the shelf for the water and the loaf of bread ; and you see, and siiudder, at the 
one small air-hole above his pallet, from the dark cell into the dark orridor, at 
the end ef which corridor there is a small slit, whence a glimmer of daylight | 
comes to scare the very visiter, who may go away when he pleases. But these | 
are not all the horrors. Here rolled the head from the decapitated trunk ; 
through these round holes fell the ensanguined saw dust into the sea, ‘‘ making 
the green one red,”’ for these prisons are only just above the level of the water. 
Glad are you to ascend the dungeon steps, in doing which you obtain, through 
a parsimoniously lighted cell, a view of th Bridge of Sighs, with the stern- 
looking marble heads which project in high relief from the covered arch. What | 
sounds aretheset Is it possible that man can sing and wrangle behind the 
deep receding windows, with the double bars, of such a locality ' Yes! for 
they be here for a certain season only. ‘They had no Bridge of Sighs to cross. 
Their friends know where they are, and why they have eyes, and see the light ; 
they have earsto catch the jocund sounds on the quay below. The hellish 
judgments of the Ten and of the Three have ceased for ever. They shall not 
die like poultry, not even though they had committed one of the Sour capital 
crimes which Paul Veronese has painted in the Judgment Hall. A friend of 
ours has put his hand into the Lion’s mouth, to satisfy himself that there are 
really no secret denouncements unswallowed in his esophagus. The Austrian 
and his soldiers may be hated ; but he would not drown his state prisoners 
The silent mischief of the “ officer of the night,’ and the mysterious disap- 




















pearance of men, whose house and family shall know them no more, can no 
longer intimidate. Mute are those mutes who used to conduct him up th 
Scala Segreta to the presence of re morseless judges : perhaps out of rooms of 
rooms of state in his own palace, whose walls were hung with Titian’s or Paul 
Veronese’s pictures—rooms in which the owner banqueted but yesterday in full 
security. From such rooms also came the judges themselves, to deprive num- 
bers of their fellow men of hearing and of sight. Portraits of three of these 


wretches, in purple and in ermine, are shown in one of the rooms. Look at 


dent that neither the public service nor humanity suffered by the change, as 
the objects of his mission were attained in the fullest degree, and the gallant 
officer himself, received the most unequivocal marks of approbation both from 
the Khan of Khiva, and the Emperor of Russsia; this service, also, seems to 
have been properly appreciated by his own government, for honours and prefer- 
ment seem to have showered abundantly upon him. 

One of the first things that strikes the English reader, is the peculiar habits 
which the narrative betrays. Most English gentlemen are connoisseurs in the 
qualities of the horse, and are apt to look with disdain on every description of 
breaking and training which differs materially from that of their own country. 
Acccordingly we find that he speaks with disparagement on the form, carriage, 
action, accoutrement, and general treatment of that noble animal by the Tur- 
komans ; forgetful perhaps, in his exclusive and partial notions on the subject, 
that the circumstances under which the horse is used in Central Asia, are ma- 
terially different from those of Great Britain or even of Europe generally, and 
that under all the defects of education—we may use the term—the animal there 
can go through successive days-works, of a length and severity which would 
utterly destroy the horses of the west. 

Another point peculiar to Sir Richmond Shakspear is the disparaging terms 
in which he speaks of Turkoman courage, and of the forays or, as they are 
there called, Chappows, of those tribes. It is highly amusing to read his de- 
scription of their prowess when conscious of their own superior strength and of 
the unguarded state of the parties attacked. Here again we perceive the high- 
spirited chivalrous feelings of the lively and gallant soldier, who fancies that 
at the head of a small but disciplined force, it would be no difficult matter to 
break up any of those predatory bands and disperse them “like chaff before 
the wind.” But othersoldiers before him, who were writers and observers of 
weight and authority, havesspoken of the Turkomans and of these Chappows 
in a very different style. Sir John Malcolm, and the lamented Sir Alexander 
Burnes describe them as a formidable species of marauders, who so far from 
merely making surprises on the casual and unprotected passengers on the roads 
deem themselves more suitably employed in foraging cities, towns, and multi- 
tudinous trains. They have little or no remorse in the commission of robbery 
and in possessing themselves of captives, it is true, for their notions of meum 
and teum are agood deal confused ; but like barbarians of all ages they deem 
that war and violence are the only pursuits worthy of brave men. In the civi- 
lized world now-a-days we do not perceive anything of this kind, and we are 
apt to view with surprise and pity the existence of such usages, in our enlight- 
ened world. ; ? 

In a political point of view this narrative is still more interesting. It exhi- 
bits the confidence which is placed in British interference. Through the in- 
strumentality-of a subaltern in the British army, the Khan of Khiva is induced 
promptly to gather together a/l the slaves who are subjects of an European 
state, to the number of five hundred or more, for the purpose of their libera- 
tion; the Russian military commander is induced to withdraw his troops within 
the limits of the Russian territory ; and the young official has the honour of 
conducting the grateful manumitted members back to the free enjoyment of 
home and country. Sir Richmond Shakspear has done honour to himself and 
to his country in another way. He has released numbers of his fellow creatures 
from Slarcry, and has secured them and others from a recurrence of the evil in 
that part of the world This is true lory, of which the gallant officer may be 
more justly proud than of any feats of arms hitherto performed bv him. 
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In our columns to-day will be found a memoir of one of the most eminent 
Conservative politiciaps, one of the most acute of eritics, and one of the most 
frank and upright of men; we mean John Wilson Croker, Esq., who for many 
years occupied the situation of Chief Secretary of the Admiralty. This was 
indeed ostensibly his office, but those who are conversant in British naval af- 
fairs, assert, that duties connected 
therewith he was de facto the whole board of Admiralty in his own person. In- 


during his long performance of the 


timately acquainted with all the minutiz of matters connected with that im- 
portant department, and indued with a clear understanding and prompt dis- 
cernment, it was fortunate for the interests of Great Britain that such a man 
should be permitted to guide, although covertly in a measure, the business of 
that board; and hundreds of our old officers are doubtless ready to declare 
that the “‘ Wooden Walls of England” owe much to his skilful pilotage. 
But Mr. Croker’s general talents in the legislature, and his literary tastes 
and sound judgment, were quite as conspicuous, as those on which we have 
ist descanted ;: and let it be said of him that as he was consistent and uncom- 
promising in the former, so was he always candid and generally just in the lat- 
ter; and so great was the surprise, we might almost say consternation at his 
sudden retirement from public life, that the loss seems to be felt to the present 
hour. The writer of the article to which we allude has entered so fully and so 
fairly into the particulars of this eminent gentleman's life and services, that we 
will not mar it by going over the same ground at our own feeble pace, but 
content ourselves with commending iv to the perusal of our readers. 
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ORIGINAL WALTZ. 
Composed by Mr. Swain, of Montreal. 
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MY FIRST SHAVE! 
Shaving’s a paradox,—but thus ’tis clear’d, 
Some shave to get,—some to get off a beard. 

The settling day for the Derby comes off as usual, as a matter of course ; 
the shooting season, if the harvest is not cud extremely late, always commences 
on the first day of September; Guy Fawkes walks abroad on the fifth of No- 
vember ; and the sweeps make merry on the first of “the merry, merry month 
of May,” so far making good the old saying, that ‘ there are times and seasons 
for all things :”’ but [ am decidedly of opinion that there is no settled time or 
season upon record on which the heard should come off, be the harvest ever so 
prolific. I have in my possession an old newspaper, which contains a paragraph 
stating, ‘‘that Beau Brummell intends shortly to enlighten the fashionable 
world with a treatise on the cut and management of the beard, for the benefit 
of the rising generation” I am not aware that Brummell kept his word ; but, 
one day or other, D’Orsay may take up the subject, and illustrate it with cuts by 
If he but screws his courage to the scraping-place, he 
cannot fail to finish it off to a shaving; and, should he feel disposed to avail 
himself of the remarks contained in this slight sketch, to whet the keen edge of 
his imagination on, they are at his service. 

Who, be they princes, peers, or plebs, does nct recollect that impartant epoch 
in their lives—The First Shave?—that great first step in the march of man- 
hood,—that never-to-be-forgotten notice to prepare for manhood’s cares and 
troubles, and “ all the ills that flesh is heir (hair) to,” which steals upon us at 
all times and seasons, like the recollections of a dream, which hovered above 
us in our sleep. Who can forget the strange mingled feeling of pride and fear 
with which he for the first time applied the soft camel's hair to ruffle the 
(almost softer) hair of his own chin ; and how awkwardly and clumsily the ra- 
zor was handled, asif it had been a ploughshare furrowing up a two years’ 
growth of thistles ? 

Uneasy as the head that wears a crown 
Feels the-young chin, when shorn of its first down. 

Well do I recollect the stealthy step and cautious movement with which I 
sought the dormitory of my paternal uncle, with a view to discover the dreaded 
dressing-case, that dark depository of the direful razors—the noiseless secrecy 
with which I abstracted the murderous weapons, and hurried to the most remote 
apartment in the mansion with my prize, that no eye might see me perpetrate 
the dark and barbar-ous deed, and thinking with Macbeth, 

‘Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly.” . 
Well do I remember how carefully I secured the door, “‘ making assurance 
doubly sure,” before I commenced operations, and the intense satisfaction I 
felt in that free and unconstrained use of dear Uncle Richard’s razors, which I 
had thus secured ; for I had long contemplated them with a wistful eye, but had 


those various subjects of interest which meet the mind of an inquiring traveller 
at every step. The changes of humour in the author, from ‘‘grave to gay,” 
seem to have an increased effectiveness from their appearance of natural tran- 
sitiveness ; and the tone of piety, that seems to spring so much more from im- 
pulse than design, at sight of the ‘‘ wonders of the great deep,” is beautiful 
and true. The gaiety so apparent in the admirably hit off sketches of the 
“niggers” on board are altogether as amusing. We select for our extract a 
scene of amusing eguivogue, because it has as much novelty as zest to recom 
mend it. 

‘In attendance upon one of the ladies of our party, and now for the first 
time embarked on the briny ocean, was a sable and exceedingly prim personage, 
rejoicing in the name of Agatha. Weil, about a week after sailing, this damsel 
accosted her mistress one morning as she was assisting at her toilet, after the 
foilowing fashion, with a very mysterious air.— Here, Missy, you know dere is 
a female woman on boord dis ship dat we noneof ushabseen? * * * * 
Stand den, Missy, and I tell you all I know, and see if you don’t tink der’s 
someting bery ’strordinary “bout it. Look here, ebery morning de steward 
come right early for call de cappan, and de first ting he say as he open he eyes 
is—‘ How she head?’ as if she was ill, as indeed I ‘spose she must be, poor 
ting ; I neber can hear what dat man reply, he talk so low and niggrish ; (a 
common expression of contempt between negroes ;) hows’eber, dis morning de 
cappan didn’t seem for like whateber he say, for I hear him say—* No, no, 1s’t,’ 
as if he could hardly b’lieve it; so den you see I listen good and I heard de 














steward make answer plain,—‘ Yes, sare.’-—‘ Well,’ say de cappan, ‘Go upon 
deck, and ask de mate if she won't lie no higher?’ by dat he go, and he come | 
back and make answer,—‘ No, sare, de mate say she won't lie no higher, and | 
dat her head is falling off already.’ Well, the cappan seem bery sorry for hear 
dat, and well he might be, poor ting. ‘ Hows’eber,’ says he, ‘go tell him to 

keep her clear and full, any way, not to let her shake, and not to let her fall 

away more dan he can help, and to see all clear for putting she in stays as soon | 
as I come upon deck.’-—*‘ Ah! ah! beau,’ says I to me own self, ‘ you tink no- | 
body hear you, I ’spose, but you mistaken, b’lieve nie, and I tink I going to 
see what you "bout dis time.’ So wid dat I dresses myself as fast as eber I 
can, for go upon deck close after him, but for all dat he leetle too sharp for me, 
for you know, Missy, I couldn’t go upon deck ’mongst all dose men widout | 
making myself ’spectable looking; and so as I was a saying, de cappan gat | 
upon deck about a minute before me, but I rayder tink he forgot de poor wo- | 
man at dat time, for I hear he call out seberal times to de men, and as I put me | 
foot upon deck he sing out,—‘ Let go and haul,’ and just den all de men in de | 
ship ’gin running ‘bout like mad tings, and pulling de ropes, and hollowing as | 
if dey try for make all de ‘fusion dey can. So you see, my dear marm, I was 

obligated to come down again, and before de tumult was well ober upon deck, 

ebery ting in de cabin ’gin to roll over from one side to de toder, as if dey was | 
as mad as de men, and to tell you de plain truth, de ship gib a sort of a heave, 








not dared to meddle with them, knowing 
‘* The perils that environ 
The hand that meddles with cold iron.” 

Even at this late period of life 1 can laugh to think how I revelled in all the 
luxury of whetting aud wielding the tiny but formidable trifle, not so light as 
air, but one of many hairs to make me lighter, and the engrossing interest with 
which I went through the awful process of ‘‘ my first shave !” 

But who can paint the alarm and confusion I was in, when poor old Nunkey, 
discovering that somebody had been tampering with his steel, called out, with 
the voice of a Stentor, ‘* What saucy shaver has been at my razors? Has the 
cook been cutting her corns, or the butler opening oysters with them t—or does 
anybody know who has left them in this d--d mess?” Of course, nobody said 
nothing ; for, of course, nobody knew 1» ting, and could give no information 
on the subject ! 

Reader! how many poor devils ‘ive be: tried and condemned for man- 
slaughter, and even murder, upon s'isit ce reusistan tl evidence ; ‘ for murder, 
though it hath no tongue, will spesk wit) ais aire slous organ.” Well, the 
murder must out; upon soine saci seri of est eoce © was suspected ; and, 
though not belonging to a blostuag naion, wetda recollect how the colour 
mantied on my cheek, when #t pees evident qiaca susp ein (* suspicion al- 
ways haunts the guilty mind”) of say secret. Sheek, and blowiv practices be- 
gan to be entertained by the family. eadsr, son_inay perchance, have read 
how Banquo died,— ° 

“With twenty trenched yts'es ov his head, 
The ieast a death to natu.e *— 
T lived,—and had but one small gash upon my ¢ wn ; 
tion strong as holy writ ” of the dark deed I'd dow Newer shall bE torvet haw 
my ears tingled, and my face reddened, when this vuspicun, whch hac, hitherto, 
been confined to suppressed tittering and giggling, with now acd then a sly ane 
side winded allusion to my secret, at length openly took tonguc i the person o 
my merry, pretty cousin, who, leaning across the dining-tat'e. mde the roo 


bat ther “ was confr na- 


and I was pitch ober myself right into de steward’s pantry door, and I bring up, ' 
as he call it, wid my arm right down to de bottom of a keg of salt butter; in 
course I was obliged to go change my dress, and wash off de butter, and I had 
no time to see if de cappan really had de woman up on deck to put on she stays. 
But, Missy, look here, I beg of you.—I, Agatha, beg you for try find out about 
dis woman.” 


eae 
LUDICROUS CIRCUMSTANCE IN A CHURCH. 


Speaking of first impressions at church brings tomy mind a ludicrous cir- 
cumstance that happened some 50 or 60 years ago at church. The rector, 
though a man of profound learning and a great theologian, was of such eccen- 
tric habits as often to create a doubt among the vulgar whether he was at all 
times compos mentis. Having remarked for several successive Sundays a gen- | 
tleman who was no parishioner invariably using a seat in a pew next to that in 
which a young widow lady had her sitting, he intently eyed them, and at one 
time detected the young gentleman slyly drawing the lady's glove from off the 
back of the pew where she was accustomed to place it (her hand and arm were 
delicately fair), and placing in it a small neatly-folded note. By and by the 
lady’s Prayer-book fell—of course accidentally—from the ledge ot her pew into | 
the gentleman's; he picked it up, found a leaf turned down, and he hastily | 
scanned a passage, which evidently caused a smile of ¢omplacency. Our mi- 
nister saw all their sly proceedings, and continued watching them with scruti- 
nizing eye for two successive Sundays. On the third, as soon as the collects 
were read, and while the beadle yet obsequiously waited to attend him to the 
chancel, our eccentric pastor, in a strong and distinct voice, said, ‘‘T publish 
the bans of marriage between M. and N. (deliberately pronouncing the names 
of the parties); if any of you know just cause,” &c. The eyes of the whole 
| congregation were turned on the widow and our gay Lothario; the lady 
~uffused with blushes, and the gentleman crimsoned with anger; she fanning 
herself with vehemence, and he opening and shutting the pew door with rage 
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ring with the cry of, ‘ Billy's been shaving !—Billy’s been shaving |” 
“ There’s blood upon thy face !” 
exclaimed my venerable aunt. 
‘“ Shaving !"’ shouted my uncle. 
of hair as the palm of my hand.” , 
“ Well, I thought, uncle, that the dear boy had got nothing to shave,” sin 
pered my aggravating cousin Fanny. 
“Haven't 1! thought I Had the razor been in my hand at that moment, 


I am certain it would have slipped through my fingers, so keenly did I feel the ' 


cruel and cutting injustice of cousin Fan’s remark. 

‘Open coufession is good for the soul,” ’tis said ; so I madea full confession 
of my offence, and d d not attempt to justify it, by saying, ‘I was shaving to 
get rid of my beard, when, in truth, I was shaving to get one.” 


“ Come, that’s honest, any how,” said the laughing merry maiden; * for | 


Mrs. Glass says, ‘first catch your hair, and then dress it after what fashion you 
please ;” so, I suppose cousin Billy was, as a matter of course, trying to make 
afew break cover upon his own manor.” 

“There if they grow, 

The harvest is your own,” 
said I ; “for none but your fair self shall have the first run over the stubble.” 

No longer driven desperate by the fear of exposure, and conscious that con- 
cealment was no longer necessary, I, from that day forward, became less and 
less anxious to elude observation, until I at length began to shave with open 
doors, regardless who should see or know that I had taken to handling a razor. 

Thus would the Razor on my cheek 
Have spoke, (but razors do not speak, ) 
* Dear friend, I'd have you this to know, 
Man wants but little hair below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Alas! what vanities, vexations, and vicissitudes,—what hopes, fears, cares, 
and anxieties crowd into the busy space vetween the day on which the soft 
down was removed for the first time, and that on which the grey and grisly 
beard is shorn for ile /ast, by our old friend The Razor! 

Trifles sometimes, light as air, 

Will separate the fondest pair ; 

You, tme as steel, old friend, remain, 
And if you cut, you come again. 


rr 
A TRIP HOME WITH SOME HOME-SPUN YARNS. 
“A Tnp Home” is an anim ated accoant of the voyage from Barbadoes to 
England, and the *‘ Howe-spun Yarns” truthful and spirited sketches of all 


“Why, the poor boy’s chin is as innocent | 


and violence ; the minister meanwhile proceeding through his accustomed du- 
‘ies with the same decorum and ease as if perfectly innocent of the agitation he 
aed excited. The sermon preached and the service ended, away to the vestry 
rush the party at the heels of the pastor. ‘ Who authorized you, Sir, to make 
sich a publication of bans?” demanded they both ina breath. ‘ Authorized 
we! said he, with a stare which heightened their confusion. ‘ Yes, Sir, who 
;# author zed you?” “Oh,” said the minister, with a sly glance alternately at | 
jeveh, * af you don’t approve of it, I'll forbid the bans next Sunday.” ‘“ Sir,’’ | 
said the lady, “ you have been too officious already ; nobody requested you to 
do any such thing; you had better mind your own business!” ** Why, my | 
preuy dear,” said he, patting her on the cheek, “ what I have done has been all 
in tue way of business, and if you do not like to wait for three publications, } 
advie yor. Sir (turning to the gentleman), to procure the license, the ring, 
andthe ee, and then the whole matter may be settled as soon as to-morrow ” 
| * Well,” replied the gentleman, addressing the widow, ‘ with your permission 
I will get t.em, and we may be married in a day ortwo.” “Oh, you may both 
do as yor please,” pettishly, yet nothing loth, replied the lady. It was but a 
day or io after the license was procured, the parson received his fee, the 
bridegroom his bride, and the widow for the last time threw her gloves over the 
back of the pew; and it was afterwards said that all parties were satisfied with 
their geins.—Literary Gazette. 


Vavietices. 


Dr. Parr.—In a large party, he had been endeavouring to hammer an argu- 
ment into the convictions of an auditor, who replied, when he ceased speak- 
ing, ‘1 do not quite understand your object ; but, as far as [ comprehend it, | 
can only say, that my mind refuses to receive the impression you would give 
it.” “ Why, then, sir,” lisped the doctor, “J can only say, that your mind 
has the dullness of lead, without its malleability.” 

Printing.—Charles the Second's parliament passed an act that only twenty 
printers should practise their art in the kingdom About six shillings current 
was paid for one and a half hours’ reading in 1685. 
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Concen'rated Misery.—Paying a note that you merely endorsed through 
kindmess and good nature. 

A Sensible Choice. —* If you don’t accept my challenge,” said one gentle- 
man of honour to another, “I will gazette you—so take your choice.” ‘‘ Go 
ahead,” said the other, “ I had rather fill six gazettes than one coffin.” 


Society punishes not the vices of its members, but their detection ; like the 











: eepreeeintress —= 
Hint to Musical Men.—If you would like a tune or two at dinner, tell your 
wife she is not so handsome as the lady across the way. 

Sugar in the Olden Time.—In the reign of Henry the Fourth of France, 
sugar was so rare in that country, that it was sold by the ounce by apothecaries, 
nearly as Peruvian bark is now sold. 

The Gardener's Privileges —The question was once asked by a very beauti- 
ful woman, Why is a gardener the most extraordinary man in the world? The 
reply was given as follows :—Because no man has more business on earth, and 
he always chooses good grounds for what he does. He commands his thyme, 
he is master of the mint, and he fingers penny-royal : he raises his celery every 
year, and it isa bad year indeed that does not bring him ina plum. He 
meets with more boughs than a minister of state, he makes more beds than 
the King of France, and has in them more roses and lilies than are to be found 
at a country wake. He makes raking his business more than his diversion, but 
it is an advantage to his health and fortune which few others find it. His wife, 
moreover, has enough of heart’s-ease, and never wishes for weeds. Disorders 
fatal to others never hurt him; he walks and bustles, and thrives most ina con- 
sumption ; he can boast of more bleeding-hearts than you can, and has more 
laurels than the Duke of Wellington: but his greatest pride, and the greatest 
envy of his companions, is, that he can have yew when he pleases. 


How a Lady should sit a Gig.—Do you think there isn’t as much art in 
sitting a gig as riding a horseback ? You don't lean forward, with your head 
poked over the splash-board, holding on by the side-rails with your left hand, 
your feet drawn up under the seat, and your parasol bobbing over the horse’s 
tail? You know how to lie back ; with ‘your feathers—ladies in gigs always 
wear feathers, of course—waving over your bonnet; a white handkerchief in 
your left hand, that lies negligently in your lap ; your veil thrown back—feet 
stretched out—pelisse tucked in—twelve mile an hour—and no mistake ! 
That’s what I call sitting a gig. 





College Extravagance.—There was a clergyman, by no means a rich man, 
who, hearing sundry rumours cf his son’s bills, came to Cambridge, and de- 
clared that he would not leave the place while his son owed a farthing in it. 
This was chivalrous at least, and the clergyman left the place 2000/. poorer 
than when he came to it; 1,500/. was for wine alone, though the young man 
had not resided there two years. We remember another instance; the son 
of a man of rank, saying, over his cups, ** My father sent me here because 
my brothers were so extravagant at Oxford ; | hope he likes it. I have spent 
10,000/. since I came here.”’ And we knew well the son of a positively poor 
man, one who could barely afford the necessary college expenses, whose bill 
for cigars in one year was between sixty and seventy pounds. 

Shenton’s precocious fondness for reading was so great, that to satisfy this 
craving for fresh supply of books, his mother often wrapped up a _ of 


| wood in the shape of abook and put it under his pillow, to induce sleep for 


the night, and gain time to supply the little student’s demands for the mor- 
row. 
WAR’S ALARMS. 
Our roval féte has raised the gall,* 
Across the straits of Dover ; 
Tis said jeune France unsheathes the sword, 
To run our fair lend over. 


No gallant Frenchman, sure, designs, 
Revenge on England’s daughter ; 

And sounds the trump of Mars’ alarms, 
For Cupid’s tender slaughter ! 

What great events might thus arise, 
From cause remote and small ; 

Hair powder to gunpowder changed, 
And masque to deadly ball. London paper. 


* Query, Ganl. y 





EIRS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM CORNER NEiLSON.—Captain Wiilidm Corner 

Neilson, some time of New York, is understood to have died at Savannah,leav- 
ing three sons, all formerly residents of New York. Those persons or their descend- 
ants, will hear of something to their advantage on application to CHARLES ED 
WARDs, Esq., counsellor at law, New York, or to JOSEPH CONNAH, Esq., 34 New 
street, New York. " April 30-tf 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines his Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY stTREET, New York. 
_ undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public : 
** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 








To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. ; 

Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 
which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. ; 

In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 

It 1s pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- 
rior instrument. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Jno. Cares, Pastor, 
Danie! Weaver, President, 
Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 
Killian Small, Organist, 
Michael Bentz, Organist, 
Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument, 

previous toits removal from this city. S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 


He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 
the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs 4 

Andalso to agreat number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has recelve 
most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied J 7 

GC. J. continuesto manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 
smallest—and for country churches where organists aie difficult to be procured. those 
of the self-playing, or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom: 
mended: these instruments. by the simplest mechanica! means, perform psalmody —s 
chants. in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in genera: 
use inthe country churches throughout England. ; 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient promises. oe 

sloying none but first rate experienced workmen,added to hisown practical know le < Be, 
he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior quallty, 


and upon very favourable terms. . 
Oa e-en. GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builder. 


\LIFTON HOUSE,—NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA,—Is situated near the Ferry it 
front of the Fails, (the site was chosen as giving the best view of both Falls.whi¢ : 
sre seen from every window on the side and front,) is buiit in modern style we oe ° 
umns and three Piazzas on both fronts, a large Promenade and Ot servatory on 8" 
The interior arrangeinent of Parlors avd Bedrooms cannot be surpasses ba sh- 
scriber, (late of the Eagle.) having leased it for aterm of years, has fitted and = pins 
ed, and promises that nothing shall be wanting to make ittne most desira te stoPe 


place at the Falis, and earnestly invites the atiention of the public 








Spartans, who punished the discovery of theft, and not the crime. 


June 11-3m. C. B. GRIFFEN. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Kmpevial Parliament. 


DISTRESS IN THE COUNTRY. 
House of Lords, June 2. 

Lord KINNAIRD rose, pursuant to the notice he had given, to move for 
the appointment of a select committee to inquire into the distress which pre- 
vailed so generally in some of the manufacturing districts of the country, and 
more especially to enable their lordships to form a judgment as to the cause 
of the distress. The necessity for strict inquiry into the causes of the dis- 
tress was made apparent by this fact, that so many and such contradictory 
statements had gone abroad respecting it that many, in and out of that house, 
were ignorant of its extent. Impressed as he was withthe great extent to 
which distress had spread amongst the working classes in many parts of the 
country,he felt it his duty to state to their lordships a few facts—and they should 
be very few—which had come to his knowledge, which he considered of the 
deepest importance. The distress which now prevailed commenced in the 
year 1828. Jt began, as it usually did, with the lower classes. It was now 
approaching the middling classes, and that it would reach the agricultural 
classes before long he had no doubt whatever. Her Majesty’s Government 
were fully aware of the great extent to which the distress had spread, or they 
never would have advised Her Majesty to issue such a letter as that which had 
lately been sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury, authorizing the begging for 
funds to assist the sutfering poor. The issuing of that letter was of much 
greater importance than would appear at first sight. For his part, he did not 
approve of it on many grounds. The extent of the distress might no doubt 
have called for some such aid, but he doubted the policy of the appeal, and 
he doubted still more the manner in which it was made. In the first place, 
he objected to the appeal being made pointedly and exclusively to the esta- 
blished church. What the object of that exclusive application was he knew 
not. Why should the Archbishop of Canterbury, and through him the clergy 
of the established church, be addressed, and no application be made to any 
Dissenting minister! Surely if sueh charity were necessary, it ought to be 
general. One fact alone, if indeed he sought any, would be sufficient to con- 
vince him that Her Majesty’s Government were fully aware of the extent of 
the distress, and he had called the attention of their lordships to it the other 
evening. It was this :—it was the unconstitutional use made of the public 
money to choke and suppress any notice of the extent and nature of that dis- 
tress. He would state it broadly, and it could beclearly proved, that money 
had been issued from the public Treasury—from what particular fund he knew 
not—to suppress any statements of the extent of the distress. He said this 
because he could prove it. Another fact was this—that the military officers 
had got orders to have their troops prepared as for active service. It might, no 
doubt, be right to guard against danger. The fact he had mentioned was well 
known in the country, and in particular in the districts where distress prevailed, 
there was no doubt that some of those districts were in a dangerous state. He 
would do Her Majesty’s Government the justice to believe that they could not 








had applied for funds to meet the pressing exigency of the moment ; and that 
a sum had been sent, he believed ; but this was a mere drop in the ocean. The 
relief underthe Poor Law was, therefore, totally insufficient to meet the evil , 
and in Scotland the Poor Law was different from ours ; there no ablebodied 
men had any place to go to; only those who were unable to work had a right 
to relief. Bat the distress was the same in Scotland. At Paisley, for 
three weeks, the population had been entirely supported by funds sup- 
plied by Her Majesty’s Government, whence he knew not, and it was 
very fit that their lordships should know whence those funds came. To 
show the gradual decline of trade in those towns he would state that, in 
Dundee from 1827 to 1834—omitting 1835 and 1836,which were years of great 
speculation—the average quantity of linen exported, chiefly to America, was 
129,635 pieces. In 1837, it was 717,000 pieces. In 1839, it was reduced 
19,775 pieces. In 1841, it was further reduced 29,000 pieces ; andin the 11 
months ending 11th of April last, there was a further reduction of 45,837 pieces. 
The average value of this quantity of linen was calculated at 90,000/., out of 
which 20,000/. consisted of wages of the manufacturers. He wanted a com- 
mittee to enquire into the causes of this reduction, and the reason why the 
Americans did not take ourlinen. At Leeds, in the different wards, there were 
9,000 people whose earnings were from 8d. to 1s. 3¢d. per week, and on an 
average of the whole under Is. per week, to provide for all their wants. The 
poor-rates had increased 50 per cent. in the last three years. This was the 
condition of the woolen manufacture in that large town. Other towns were in 
the same state. Now, he asked their lordships whether anything had been done 
toward either enquiring into or meeting the evil? [** Hear,hear,” from Lord 
Stanhope.] It had not come upon them unawares ; since the end of 1928 it 
had been gradual, and in the last session of Parliament he took the liberty of 
calling the noble duke’s attention, and that of other noble lords, to the subject, 
in order that Her Majesty’s Government should not be taken unawares; and 
although some noble lords hoped for better times and things, they could not, if 
they came, at once relieve distress which arose from the whole construction of 
our commercial law. But what had been done since?! There had been an 
income-tax. Why, it appeared to him impossible to conceive a measure more 
absurd ; for the more the means of consuming articles of necessity were di- 
minished, the more the distress would be increased. He knew many persons 
—and, perhaps, some of their lordships did so—who lived up to their income, 
and if 100/. were deducted for the tax, the means of employment would be di- 
minished to that extent. The next relief which had been provided 
was the tariff. On what principle the tariff was framed it re- 
quired persons wiser than their lordships to make out. It was im- 
possible yet to say what the tariff was likely to be. It had not 
any fixed principle, and it unsettled trade and destroyed confidence 
throughout the country. By this tariff, articles were admitted at low duties, 
and at the same time the price of the food of those persons who made the ar- 
ticles in this country was kept up. All trades were injured, and a deficiency 
of revenue was created, and what for? For the purpose of keeping up the 





have been aware of the extent of the distress some ten months since, for if 

they had he could not suppose that they would have left the country without | 
some remedial measure. ‘That measure had not been applied, and because it | 
had not he appealed to them on behalf of starving thousands. They had peti | 
tioned that house in numerous petitions signed by large bodies, by many thou- | 
sands of starving artisans. They asked for the opportunity of proving not 
only the distress and its extent, but also its causes. They asked for 
cheap food. He regretted to say that their lordships had turned a | 
deat ear to their prayer. ‘ They asked for bread,” said the noble lord, 
“‘and you gave them a stone.” They asked for cheap food, and your 

lordships gave them the Corn Bill, one effect of which has been already a | 
rise of 3s. inthe quarter of wheat, and a further rise may be expected. | 
It was true the accounts from Manchester last week were rather better, but it 
was unfair to suppose that the amendment in trade was permanent. The saine 
thing took place three weeks ago in Liverpool, but it was subsequently found 
out that it arose merely from the low price at which the raw material was of- 
fered. The noble President of the Council had said, that when the funds aris- 
ing from what was called the Queen’s letter were exhausted, then the Govern- 
ment would consider what was to be done, but in his opinion they ought not to 
wait tillthat time. ‘ihe New Poor Law had proved quite insufficient for the 
support of the people, for thousands both in England and Scotland had been 
dependent upon funds subscribed by the eharitable during the last two years. 
He had made some extracts from the returns ‘nade by the Excise and Customs 
departments, and he found that in 1836, which was a good year, the population 
amounted in round numbers to 26,500,000, and that the produce of the Excise 
and Customs was 36,392,474/.; in the next year, as the population had _in- 
creased, the increase of the duties ought to have been proportionate, but in- 
stead of that there was a diminution, for the produce then was only 35,958,420/. 
In 1840 the population had increased to 28,000,000, while the produce of the 
Customs and Excise, so far from increasing in proportion, had fallen to 32.400,- 
104/., and in 1842 they were still decreasing ; for in the year ending in March, 
1842, the produce of those taxes was only 33,200,739/., notwithstanding the 
addition of 5 per cent. which was made upon the taxes. That proved that the 
means of the people had diminished to an alarming extent, for the revenue 
upon necessary articles had fallen off, while the population had greatly in- 
creased. Generally the price of wheat bore some analogy to the poor-rates, 
or rather, the rates bore an analogy to the price of wheat; but during the last 
year such had not been the case, for though the poor-rates had risen very con- 
siderably, the averages of the price of wheat were not so high as in former 
years. Asa proof of that position, he would not instance either a manufac- 
turing or an agricultural district—he would take the case of the parish of St. 
Marylebone. In 1836, the poor-rate was fixed at Is. 3d. per pound, and _pro- 
duced 44,573]. In 1848, it had been increased to 1s. 1ld., and the produce 
was 76,356/. Hehad some other statements to make, to which he begged 
the attention of the noble duke on the cross benches (the Duke of Richmond,) 
and other noble lords. who considered themselves as the protectors of the agri- 
cultural interest. By le been found, that taking the 150 


calculations it had 
towns which made returns of the prices of grain, and multiplying them by five, 
it gave as near as possible, the consumption of the country. 

The Duke of RICHMOND.—Is that a statement or calculation made by the 
Anti-Corn Law League ? 

Lord KINNAIRD said it was not ; but by that process and including the 
foreign grain imported in 1836, he found that the consumption was 14,242,257 
quarters, while in 1841 it had been reduced to 13,652,567 quarters, showing a 
diminution in the consumption which ought to be alarming to the landed pro- 
prietors. So also was the fact with respect to the consumption of meat and 
other articles the produce of land. From returns which he had received from 
Leeds the grocers and butchers’ trades had fallen off at least one fourth, and as 
the middle classes still continued to purchase as_ before, the falling off on the 
part of the poor was at least one half. He had returns from Manchester which 
stated that the falling off of the sales of articlesof food was fully 40 per cent. 
It was further stated to him, that in Dundee, whereas they in 1836 consumed 
one hundred and fifty head of cattle, they now only consumed seventy- 
regard to all other de- 





the same reduction had taken 
In Manchester, in 1836, the amount expended in poor- 


one, and 
Scriptions of provisions 
rates was 25,669/., whereas in 1841 it was 38,938/., 

milies not supplied from the poor- There were up- 
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wards of 9,000 families earning not more than Is. a week,with which they had | 
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and upwards of 2,000 fa- 
ates were without a bed 
He found also, that while the 
hey were 


to provide food, clothing, and other necessaries. 
patients in the Dispensaries in 1835 amo inted to 54,000, in 1840 t 
no less than 169,000. ‘The deaths in the Dispensary during the last six years 
had increased in the proportion of 1 in 180 over the mortality of the six years 
preceding. 

it had been 722; sothat crime was increasing as well as poverty. In Bolton 
which had a population of 50,000, there were 50 mills, which usually employ- 
ed 8,124 workmen ; of this number 30 mills and 5,061 workpeople were stand- 
ing idle, or working only ashorttime. ‘This was the case with all trades ; it | 
Was not owing to over-production in one p irticular trade, but every trade suf- 
fered. Of millwrights, of which there were 2,110 in 1836, there were at pre- 
sent but 1,325. Carpenters had been reduced from 150 in 1836 to 19, leaving 
101 out of employ. Stonemasons, 150 in 1836, were now only 50; of tailors 
and shoemakers there was the same proportion of employ The loss in that 
town was calculated at 3,500/. a week. Whatcould any charitable collection 
do towards making up the deficiency ? [Hear, hear. ] It was out of the ques- 
tion. And this state of things had net come on suddenly ; it had 
When the spring trade came, it generally did wonders in reviving stagnant ma- 
nufactures; but now to what had they to look forward! They must pass 
through another winter ; there was no hope of a revival of trade, by which the 
workmen could expect to get employment till after next winter. In the mean 
time, the local funds in the various places where distress existed were exhaust 
ed ; the poor laws were of nu use,and there were no means of providing 
for the distressed poor. There was another statement to which he wis 
ed noble lords opposite would direct their attention. At Barnsley, the 

dians of the union had reported to Her Majesty’s Government and the Secre- 


The average number of prisoners was 539, and the last six years 


been gradual, 


riar- 


tary of State that the distress at that place was far bevond their means of re- } 
leving ; that there were 12,000 persons on tl books ; and that they must } 
leave the matter in the hands of th Governme vy had not wherewith 
0 1 support for suchan er. Ji Her Majesty’s Gover 


| the Government for not having attended to the subject before 


great monopolies of corn and sugar, to the ruin of foreign commerce, and the 
destruction of the land. He had felt it to be his duty to urge this subject upon 
their Lordships in the strongest manner he could, though, if he thought there 
was any greater chance of getting a committee, he would not press his motion 
now. His object was inquiry, and he could show that relief could be found in 
new and extended markets abroad. He had conversed with a person connected 
with the American trade, who had assured him that there was an opening in 
America for our manufactures quite beyond belief. Along the banks of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio there was a population of 5,499,892 souls in nine 
states, two of which grew principally cotton for our market, and the other 
states were purely agricultural, not having a single manufacture except coarse 
They floated their products down the river on rafts to exchange them 
for our manufactures, and if they could not get rid of their goods they could not 
take ours. All he asked was that we should relieve this country from the 
oppression of selfish imposts, and unfetter the hands of honest industry that 
it might have free eompetition with the world, and carry its labour to the 
cheapest market. If this request was refused serious would be the consequen- 
ces, and such warning, from whatever quarter it might come,should not be des- 
pised or disregarded. The Noble Lord concluded with moving for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the cause of the present state of general distress 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said he had no intention to follow the noble 
lord through all the details of his speech. The noble lord had dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the distress existing in the country. No one doubted the 
existence of such distress, particularly in the manufacturing districts. He ob- 


stutls. 








ment had sent down a commissioner, Sir J. Walshman,to make inquiry, who | tell their lordships that he was not influenced by party feelings? The noble 


lord said that he found fault with no other measures of the Government except 
that which related to the corn laws. [Lord Kinnaird was understood to dis- 
sent.) He [the Duke of Wellington] would remind the house of a measure 
which had passed the other house of Parliament, and which would shortly be 
under discussion in that house—a measure adopted for the purpose of remov- 
ing the financial difficulties with which the country had been involved. That 
measure would also have the effect of increasing the finances, and raising the 
credit of the country—of enabling the country to pay the interest of the na- 
tional debt. It was his hope that the measure would restore the finances of the 
country, and place them on that basis upon which they ought always to stand. 
The measure would also have a beneficial effect upon the commerce of the 
country, and thus establish the public credit. He anticipated the most happy 
results from the measure to which he referred, not only upon the commerce and 
trade, but upon all the great interests of the country. The sum which would be 
obtained by the proposed income-tax would enable the Government to repeal 
many taxes on articles of general consumption. It also would give the gov- 
ernment the power of repealing the dutieson the raw material of manufacture, 
and in this way the manufacturer and the manufacturing interest generally 
would be considerably benefitted. The noble lord had stated that but little 
benefit would accrue to the country from the proposed tariff. He (the Duke 
of Wellington) would ask the noble lord to consult with his friends before he 
made such an assertion. The effect of the tariff would be to improve to a 
vast extent the commerce and trade. But that was not all. The noble lord 
stated truly that the evils suffered by the manufacturers, and by the people ge- 
nerally, was to be traced to the pressure on the commerce of this country. The 
noble lord said we wanted an extended market ; our distressed condition was 
owing to that, and to nothing else. The alteration proposed in the tariff would 
enable the British merchant to bring many articles into the market which were 
formerly prehibited. The duties on these articles were to be generally reduced 
and conseqnently the consumption would be greatly increased. He maintain- 
ed that if these effects were to follow the operation of the tariff, then he was 
justified in asserting that considerable relief would be afforded tv the manufac- 
turers and to the consumer generally. At the commencement of the session Her 
Majesty had declared, in the speech from the throne, that the Government was 
engaged in negotiating certain treaties of commerce with other countries with 
the view of relieving the commercial distressexisting athome. The Govern- 
ment had been anxiously engaged in these negotiations, and it was hoped that 
in the course of time they would be definitely settled, and that the good which 
was expected from them would be fully realized. Independently of the trea- 
ties to which he had referred, the Government had been exerting its efforts 
with the object of promoting peace, and by so doing to extend the commerce 
of this country with other nations. Before the present Government came into 
office peace had been to a certain extent restored in the Levant. Peace was 
now entirely established in that quarter. Peace had also been established in 
Spain, in Portugal, and in those parts of Asia under the government of 
this country as well'as in Central Asia. He entertained sanguine hopes that 
pacific relations with the Chinese empire would before long be restored. At- 
tempts had also been made, and he hoped they would turn out successful, to 
settle those questions of difference which had so long existed between Eng- 
land and the United States of America and Canada. All these subjects had 
been the subject of negotiation during the few months the Government had 
been in office, all of which measures must eventually tend to improve the ma- 
nufacturing and general interest of the country. He thought that the noble 
lord might have considered these points, and have waited for a short period, 
to see the effects of this measure, before he moved for a committee to in- 
quire into the existence of public distress. (Cheers.) Were that motion 
agreed to,the effect would be, that great discontent would be excited through- 
out the country ; one part of the community would be arrayed against the 
other, and the most melancholy results would ensue. The only object which the 
noble lord appeared to have in view was to obtain a repeal of the present corn 
The speech which the noble lord made would have done to preface a 
motion for the total repeal of all law relating to corn. He (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) again asserted, that if the noble lord obtained a committee, and if 
that committee sat day after day, it would give rise to great excitement in 
the country, and thus obstacles would be thrown in the way of fully legislat- 
ing on those measures which the Government considered it necessary to in- 
troduce in the present state of the country. (Cheers.) He hoped their lord- 
ships would refuse their assent to the motion, the only object of which was to 
effect a repeal of the corn laws. (Cheers.) 

The Duke of RICHMOND said, that he had listened with great attention 


law. 





jected in some degree to the observations which the noble lord made in the | 
early part of his speech, with reference to the measures which Her Majesty's 
Government had thought proper to adopt with the view of relieving the dis- 
tress at present prevailing in the country. He (the Duke of Wellington) was | 
ready to admit that it was not exactly consistent with principle to interfere with 
the ordinary and recognized mode of administering to the relief of the dis- 
tressed—to send down to any particular district pecuniary assistance ; although 
he was prepared to allow that sucha practice would be attended with injurious 
consequences if frequently had recourse to ; stillit must be remembered that | 
the mode of relief had been adopted at different times under special circum- ; 
The law recognized the principle, although it fixed on particular lo- 
calities the necessity of providing for the distressed residing within particular 
districts ; but should these localities be unable to relieve the distress which 
prevails, then it was the duty of other parts of the country to come forward for 
that purpose. In Scotland, as truly stated by the noble lord, the relief afford- | 
ed by the levy of rates was not so extensive as it was in this country; there- 

fore a large subscription was raised in this country for the purpose of adminis- | 
tering to the wants and necessities of a portion of the population of that coun- 
try. As the fund which had been raised was nearly exhausted, the Govern- 
ment thought it prudent to adopt other measures to extend relief to the coun- 

try. Their lordships should remember that Scotland was not the only part of | 
the country which required relief. With the object of alleviating the distress, | 
Her Majesty’s Government had suggested that a letter should be written by 
Her Majesty to the Archbishop of Canterbury, which was to be read in every | 
church, calling upon the benevolent and charitable tocome forward to the relief 

of the.déstress prevailing in every part of the country. He (the Duke of Wel- 
lingtoh) thought that the noble lord had approve d on a former occa- | 
sion of that appeal. ‘The Noble Lord now objected to it, and for what reason? 
Because the letter was contined to the archbishops, bishops, and clergy of the 

Church of England. The Noble Lord thought that other congregations not in 

connexion with the national establishment ought to have been called upon to 

raise subscriptions for the relief of the country. The Noble Lord complained 

of the improper influence whicn he said had been used He (the Duke of 
Wellington) was not aware that it had been customary for Her Majesty to 
adopt any other mode of calling upon her subjects to relieve the distress of the 
On a former oc- 


stances. 


country under circumstances like those at present existing 
casion Her Majesty had herself subscribed handsomely, thus giving an example 
to her loyal subjects, which he hoped would be liberally followed. (Cheers. ] 
He did not think that the Noble Lord had any right to complain of any undue 
influence having been used. If such a mode of procedure was necessary—if 
relief was to be obtained by voluntary subscriptions, it could only be effected in 
the manner recommended by the Government. ‘The present state of distress 
was admitted by the Members of both Houses of Parliament. The Noble Lord 


+ ' 


said he wanted a committee to inquire into the causes of that dis 
mittee before which he wishes to submit his calculations and documents. It 
was the usual practice when a Noble Lord moved for a committee to state for 
what object that committee was to 
quire into. It appeared, however, that the Noble Lord mere 
committee for the purpose of laying before it his calculatior 

the view to the re peal of the corn law (cheers)—that corn law which their | 
Lordships had only recently passed through Parliament Cheers] He (the 
Duke of Wellington) submitted to their Lordships, that if that law was to be 
repealed, the Noble Lord ought to troduce a bill for that purpose (cheers) 
but he entreated their Lordships not 
would sit day after day to examine into 
and theories, with no other object in view but to alter or repeal the corn | 
law, which had so recently received the sanction of the Legislature of 
the country. If that law was to be repealed, their Lordships 
have a full and fair discussion of the whole subject 
would refuse their assent to a committee, the onl 


ress—a coim- 


be constituted, and what facts it was to in- 


ly wished for the 
| 
s and schemes with 


committee which 
ie Noble Lord’s calculations 


to consent to a 





| 4 ought to 
He hoped their lordships | 
y effect of which would be t 
he subject of the corn laws. The noble lord had blamed 
—for not endea- 


When did the present Gove 


at the end of Septem 


excite the country ont 
C } +} 
, ; 
vouring to relieve the distress in the countr 
The vy caine 


nent take possession of office ? 
ber [a noble lord said “the beginning of September” ]—the beginning of Sep 


ito power! 


tember, he meant. Since they had been in office they had passed many 
sures of great importance and benefit to the country He would re fer to s 
yf the measures of Government with the view of establishing that they | 
en unmindful of the interests of the country He would recite a few of t 
ires which this house had adopted, and ch the other house of P | 
1 passed, and which had become law, and then he would ask w 
sf onthe part of the noble lord to « to that h 


| mittees, but intrusted to the conn saries 


| ‘ : 
wis cieariy convinced tha 


to the speech of his noble friend, and he certainly must be allowed to say that 


1 - 
| he thought the whole gist of his arguments were directed against the corn 


laws. When his noble friend came to speak of the geography of the United 
States, he told the house that there were districts in America which yielded 
great quantities of corn, cattle, butter, cheese, and other agricultural products. 


| These the Americans, he told them, would willingly send to this country, 


} 


and would receive our manufactured articles in exchange. Surely his noble 


| friend could mean nothing else by a clap-trap of this description—surely he 


could intend nothing but to effect a repeal of the corn laws. He need hardly 
remind that house, that such a measure must be regarded as a great and int- 


| portant change, and he was sure there were no reflecting men in the country 


who could regard extensive change with any other feelings than those of alarm. 
He felt for his fellow-creatures as much as any man, and he should be as anx- 
ious as any noble lord then present to agree to any motion calculated to afford 
them substantial advantage or even temporary consolation, but he confessed his 
total unwillingness to agree to the appointment of a committee, unless he saw 
his way as to what would be the probable result of the labours of such a body 
So far from alleviating, it would aggravate the distress of the people if the 
house were, without clearly seeing its way through some plan of operating, to 
appoint a committee such as that which his noble friend desired. They might 
be told that his noble friend did not contemplate a repeal of the corn laws ; 
but no one who observed him during the present discussions could fora mo- 
ment doubt that he was a most enthusiastic repealer of the corn laws, and for 


thet 
} 
thar, 


amongst other reasons, he should strenuously oppose the proposition 





had under its consideration. The noble earl who had 
duct of Her Ma- 
to Paisley. The 
wrong, but the people of Engiand wo ild think that 
* course which they had taken 
trown would be do- 


which the 
just addressed the house appeare d stroncly tocensure the c 
jesty’s Government in sending down some damaged stor 
noble earl might think that 
the Government were perfectly justified in the 


lvisers of the ¢ 


ouse now 


Did any one suppose that the resp ynsible a 

g j iisley to starve on, till a mo- 
tion could be brought before Parliament, for money wherewith to relieve them 7 
His noble friend now sitting on the woolsack (Lord Monteagle) would recol- 
f Chancellor of the Exchequer that larger char- 


ing wisely or well if they allowed the people of P. 


lect when he filled the office « 
} 
i 


res of a similar kind were incurred for the purposes of giving relief to suffer- 
ing portions of the people—that considera le efforts had been made by the 
Executive Government when his noble friend was in office for the purpose of 


relieving the starving Irish. He did not forget that, with reference to the re 
lief to Paisley, it had been made a matter of complaint that the stores whic! 
the Govermment sent down were not placed at the disposal of the local com- 
ippointed by the Government. He 
t that was the proper course, and he entertained no 
doubt that the house generally were of the same opinion. [Hear, hear.] The 
noble lord had entered mto several calculations for the purpose of showing that 


the consumption of wheat had diminished during the last three or four years ; 
but the se would recollect that the manner of taking the average had the 
efféct of showing the qnantities sold, not the quantities actually consumed. His 
noble friend had said that the farmers of England were in the habit of making 
false is—he (the Duke of Richmond) didnot think the farmers of Eng- 


land were capable of anything of the sort ; so far from their making false re- 


turns, y did not make any returns at al'—it was the buyers who made the 
returns. But there was one part of the calculations of his noble friend which 
lhe did not understand. He had taken the 155 towns, on the returns from which 
t iverages were founded, and he multiplied them by 5 ; why he should have 
| made that multiplication he professed himself utterly unable to comprehend 
IIe didnot attribute any motives tothe noble lord, but he could not refrain 
from saying that he had permitted himself to be made the tool of the Anti- 
( | League 


Lord MONTEAGLE was quite ready to confirm the statements of the noble 


respect to the course pursued by the late Government in relieving 


stress of the people. The late Government not only sent re ief without 
Parliamentary authority, but intrusted the administration of that relief, not to 
iuthorities, but to persons of their own appointment In those re- 

ects, therefore, the conduct of both Governments was alike, and this he con- 


' . 
ved to be not open to any constitutional objection ; forthere always remain 
nd respecting that sum there 


] 


n unappropriated sum to meet contingencies, 
essed a discretionary 


1 be no doubt that the Executive Government p 


wer He was bound to add, that if his noble friend pre ssed his motion to a 
livision, he must vote with him; but he 





ed that no such disagreeable ne- 


essity would arise 


aris 

Lord FITZGER ALD « ympla ied that t motion of the noble lord oppos 

iould have given rise to a dis i respects so unsatisiactorv he 
rd opened the s ( sive speech, full of unauthe 
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ticated statements and inaccurate calculations, and he could not help feeling 
surprise that a noble lord so intimately connected with Scotland should have 
thought it extraordinary that the Queen’s letter, to which reference had been 
made was not addressed to any but the prelates of the church of England. He 
should have known that the organ of communication between the Crown and 
the church of Scotland was the Lord High Commissioner. The letter of the 
Queen to the English prelates was not a begging application, but an order from 
the head of the church to the dignitaries of the establishment. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





THE COLONIAL TRADE. 
From the New Brunswick Sentinel. 


The following extract from a Despatch from the Right Honourable the Se- 
‘cretary of State for the Colonies to His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor, 
is published for general information. 

Downing Street, 17th May, 1842. 

Sir,—Her Majesty’s Government having had under their consideration the 
representations on the subject of the projected alteration of the Import Daties, 
both in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies, from the Legislature of New 
Brunswick, as well as from various Bodies interested in the Trade of the Pro- 
vince, which aecompanied your Despatches of the numbers and dates noted in 
the margin, I now proceed to explain to you, for the information of the parties 
interested, the conclusion to which Her Majesty’s Ministers have come in re- 
ference to those representations. 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot but regret the unfavourable apprehen- 
sions which are entertained by the Petitioners as to the probable effect of these 
measures, and in which, to some extent, you appear to participate ; but they 
trust that a closer examination of the changes which are proposed will !ead to 
a more favourable estimate of their probable results; and although I do not 
feel called upon on the part of the Government to enter into a detailed and ar- 
gumentative exposition of the subject, I am, nevertheless, induced to hope that 
the general observations which I propose to make, may be found useful in re- 
moving erroneous impressions and allaying exaggerated fears. 

The contemplated changes in the Imperial and Colonial Tariffs appear to 
effect New Brunswick in three, and only three important particulars, viz: The 
trade in Wood withthe West Indies; the trade in Fish with the West Indies ; 
and the trade in Wood with the United Kingdom. 

With respect to the trade in Wood with the West Indies, I admit, that 
probably some falling off may take place in the export of Shingles, Staves 
and Headings to the West Indies, but these appear to form a very inconsl- 








LONDON POLICE. 

Jack Tar and Molly Browa.—Osborn Street Court of Request.—‘ I’ve 
cotched yer at last, you wagabon,” said the unctuous-looking Molly Brown ; 
“‘and when you've paid me what you owes me you can go, and not afore; 
you’ve done me long enough; and” 

«+ Now you reminds me of my old landlady at Gosport,” said Jack, sing- 
ing— 





“So putting herself in a passion, 
And clapping her hands on her hips, 
Savs she ‘ Young man, you don’t know the fashion, 
You thinks you're aboard of our ships.’ ” 

Commissioner (laughing) —Come, Jack, we’ve nothing to do here with ships ; 
do you owe this lady the sum she claims, 2]. 18s, all for grog? 

Jack—Yes, your honour—splicing ‘‘the main brace.” That there habit ‘el 
bring me down by the head some day toa sartainty. [Laughter.] 

Molly Brown—You knows werry well, Jack, I never denied yer nothink. 
| Laughter. } 

Jack—Carn't say as how you did. Don’t think, however, as how I owes 
this ear—all on it. 

Piaintiff—Sir, on my book oath, I swear he does, and a good deal more 
{ Laughter. ] 
Dame Quickly might here have discovered her double ; for Jack had made 
love, and the lady seemed to say ‘* Are you not ashamed to enforce a poor 
widow to so rough a course to come by her own?” 
‘* What is the gross sum I owe thee?” said Jack. 
* Marry,”’ said Molly Brown, “if thou wert an honest man, thyself and the 
money too. Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel gilt goblet, sitting in my 


chamber at around table by a sea cole fire, in Whitsun week, to marry me, 
and make me my lady, thy wife. Canst thou deny it? 


Didst thou not kiss 
me, and bid me fetch thee thiriy shillings?” (Roars of laughter. ] 
Jack was evidently marvellously puzzled, and seemed to own the soft im- 


peachment. 


Com nissioner—You must pay the amount, Jack. 

Detendant—1 know that as well as your honour, but I ain’t obliged to marry 
her, am [? 

Comrnissioner—Certainly not. [Laughter ] 

“Then there’s the money,” said Jack, throwing down the amount, and 


whole court was convulsed with laughter. 
Keep your Temper, Joe —Oa Wednesday the business of the court was 


derable portion of the New Brunswick Wood trade, as appears from the fol- | 89mewhat varied by the apparition of acab-driver with a bloody nose, who iad, 
I . y 


lowing Table. 
Value of exports of Wood goods 
from New Brunswick in the years 1837, 1836, 1835. 


Shingles and Slaves, £22,279, £21,190, £20,336. 
Total exports of Wood goods, 454,391, 454,236, 478,453. 


moreover, contrived to render his appearance as appalling as Banqguo’s Ghosi, 
by smearing the sanguinary stream over a considerable portion of tis face. At 
the bar the brawny frame of a well-known character, Old Joe Arnold, the 
Piccadilly waterman, coramonly called ‘ Thirsty Joe,”’ wasconspicuously visi- 
ble. Something had evidently occurred out of the common way to ruffle his 


The remainder of the Wood exports from New Brunswick, as derived from | ‘°™P€ and he stood rubbing his brass badge Faas He saree v gains 
information which I have no reason to doubt, is not likely to be effected by the dency, at Fane ney peat, | igi } geoerchg wc eee “a 7 te 
s r ¢ . . “nr lainant. g snow , sevent lers was cisplaye 

competition of the United States, who are themselves obliged to resort to New | F'@!"ant ee re. eee Se ey See Yee Ser 


Brunswick and Canada for this commodity, and who, from the gradual diminu- 


the remrant of bristly hair that still stuck to his head, time had yet so little 


tion of their own Timber, will become more and more dependant upon the Bri- impaired * Od Joe's * enormous strength, that he was even now inore than a 


tish North American Provinces for their supplies. 


match for any rough and refractory cabinan, and quite as well able, at least so 


j ‘ish wi r : » boasts > fei is ‘ e aking the conceit out of 
With respect to the trade in Fish with the West Indies, a!though Her Ma- he boasts, to renew the feats of bis youth, namely, taking the conceit out 
jesty’s Government have, with a view to satisfy the just claims of the West two of the biggest coachmen in London, and getting none the worst in a glove 

ys rn ’ s s : s “le nll ne 3 4 > 7 Kec ame At. 
Indian population, recommended the substitution of a duty upon Fish, in lieu of fizht with the uuconquered ** Game Chicken. 


the present prohibition; yet in fixing that rate of duty, regard has been had to 
the protection and encouragement of the British North American Fisheries, as 
well on account of their importance as a nursery for seamen, as also because 
of the monopoly hitherto enjoyed by British North American Colonists; an 


Mr. Hardwick (to the cabman):— What has assaulted you ! 

Cabman: Vy, Old Joe, the vaterman. 

Joe: Sarved yer right. 

Cabmau: Ven I put on to the Piccadilly rank, Old Joe vouldu’t vorter 


abrupt transition from which, into an unprotected competition, might lead to | ™Y, °S*: 


much individual loss and inconvenience. 


soe: Cos you never hacts hupright like aman. You never drops no penny, 


a a ae * , ane Y 1 nuthin. 
In estimating however the comparative facilities of the United States and | 0°" hapenny, nor no nuthin 


7 ; 
New Brunswick for carrying on l'isheries, I do not perceive any thing either 
in reference to the proximity of the Fishing Ground, the cost of building or 


fitting out Ships, the ordinary rates of wages, or the aptitude of the people for down. 


this species of employment, which would lead to the supposition that the Uni- 
ted States have any superior advantages over New Brunswick, or that the pro- 


Officer: Silence. 
Cabman: Ve gets into a bit of a hargumeut, and then Joe knocks me 


A second cabman came forward asa witness. He confirmed the story about 
the hargument and the knock down blow, and added that on going to help the 


, : 
; 4 . the " on, he we simse tnocke F 
tection of 15 per cent is not amply sufficient, or that there are other circum. | ‘ber cebinan he was himeelf knocked down 


stances which would call for a larger increase of protection to the British North 
American Fishermen than is accorded to the other branches of the industry of 
these colonies ; 

I am aware that in the United States and France, high duties are imposed 
upon the produce of the Fisheries of this country, and that the system of 
Bounties is still kept up with a view to the support of their own Fisheries. 

Her Majesty's Government however conceive that those high duties must 
be deemed to be an admission on the part of the Countries imposing them, 
that they are themselves apprehensive of the competition of the British Fish- 
ermen in their own markets, as it has been stated by parties who have urged 
upon the Government the adoption of a higher rate of protection to the Bri- 
tish Fisheries that such apprehensions are actually entertained. If there be 
any ground for such apprehensions there can be little cause for the Petitioners 
to fear lest Foreign Fish should, to any serious extent, compete with British 
Fish in the West India Markets, protected, as it will be by the proposed Duty, 
and notwithstanding the privilege in the nature of a bounty or protection pro- 
posed to be continued tothe British Fisheries of importing, duty free, the prin- 
cipal articles required for their employment. 

With respect to the wood trade with the United Kingdom, I perceive that 
whilst the Petitioners have dwelt upon those portions of the proposed changes 
which they conceive to be unfavourable to the Colony, namely, the diminutioa 
of the difference between the Duties imposed upon Baltic and British North 
American Timber, they have omitted to notice the reduction (amounting very 
nearly to abolition) of the duty upon Colonial Timber, which will necessarily 
give increased facilities to the importation of this article into this country, 
and, by adinitting of areduction of price in respect of the reduced duties, will 
tend to increase the consumption, and thus cause a reaction upon the prices 
favourable to the Importer, and keep up or increase the employment for the 
shipping engaged in this branch of commerce. 

The advantage of this will be more especially felt in that class of Wood 
which is more peculiarly the produce of British North America, the Yellow 
Deal, and which, in fact, meets with no very effective competition from the 
Baltic Timber, in consequence of being applied to different purposes for which 
the Yellow Pine of New Brunswick is preferred, both from its superior fitness, 
and its lower price to the consumer. 

Her Majesty's Government consider also that the addition of 2s. per 50 cubic 
feet on Foreign Deals to the duty of 30s. as at first proposed, and the five per 
cent. additional duty to which Timber will be liable, and which, although inap- 
preciable upon the Colonial duty, amounts to Is. 6d. per cubic foot upon Fo- 
reign Timber, should not be lost sight of, in the endeavour to form a just esti- 
mate of the Tariff proposed to Parliament 

If the Petitioners give due weight to these considerations, Her Majesty's 
Government trusts that they will eventually be of opinion, that whilst the alte- 
rations in the Timber duties will be found of very great advantage te the con- 
sumer in this Country ; the Timber trade of New Brunswick will, so far frem 
declining, be placed in a more sound condition and with greater prospects of in- 
crease than under the existing Tariff. ; 

It is, moreover, not immaterial to observe, that whilst the forests of the Bri- 
tish North American Provinces are,as yet, inexhausted, and to a great extent 
untouched, the great demand which has for a series of years existed for the Fir 
Timber of the forests on the Continent of Europe, particul irly of Poland, has 
led to a material diminution of the supplies to be obtained in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the great navigable Rivers; and that, consequently, it is becoming 
gradually necessary to derive them from the most distant points, thereby in- 
creasing the cost of bringing them to the point of Shipment, and thus tending 


A third cabman gave the same testimony, and he, too, had fallen beneath 
tie vic'orious arm of the waterman. 

Mr. Hardwick: Wel!, what have you to say to this, Joe? 

Say? Vy, that the hold lot is the three werry worat wot puts on my rank, 
and any nobleman or gentleman wot I've a respect for never gets in their cabs 
without leaving their property with ne if I nose it. They owes me pounds and 
pounds and they expects me to lend em my buckets but [ von’t hav that ere at 
no price. 

Mr. Hardwick: But why did you strike this man? 

Joe: Cos he called mea name wot no Englishman vill stand, aud said as how 
I vos a galius old w—— 

Officer: What? 

Joe: Vy, a hold double-you, vich means a waggerbone. 

The cabman declared that the waterman had no ground to show sensitive- 
ness at the term applied to him, for he had used the same epithet to them in 
the first instance ; and that atall times the old waterman’s vocabulary was more 
remarkable for energy than politeness. 

Mr. Hardwick : You must pay 10s. 

Old Joe turned rather glum at this decision, diving first into one pocket end 
then another. Upon finding his numismatic researches perfectly unavatiing, 
he slipped his hand under his apron, and drawing forth his watch, whispered 


was, ‘* Ax on it as much as vill kiver the fine and pay for a drop of summit for 
our two selves.” 

The mission of the frieid was so effectual, that in five minutes old Joe was 
quenching his thirst at a favourite public-house. 





WHITE SLAVERY IN RUSSIA. 

The Journal des Débats contains some explanations, communicated by a 
Russian refugee, of the two ukases relative to the serfs, published by the 
Emperor Nicholas on the 2d and 3d of April last. 

It appears that ‘‘an ukase of 1803, of which those measures may be regard- 
ed as the natural developement, permitted the emancipation of the serfs, but it 
required likewise that their landlords should give to them a certain extent of 
land. This condition, as well as innumerable formalities, has rendered the de- 
cree of 1803, ‘ on free labourers,’ very barren in results ; so much so, that since 
that period not more than 70,000 serfs have been emancipated. Some landed 
proprietors, favourable to emancipation, demanded from time to time of the 
Emperor Alexander a legislative measure more simple and of easier execution, 
but their endeavours were fruitless. The recent enactments of the Emperor 
Nicholas are the first steps towards the ultimate achievement of the emancipa- 
tion of Russian slaves, and are pronounced by the correspondent of the Débats 
a wise and beneficial measure. 

“The landlords are by it empowered to conclude contracts with their serfs 
for the payment of their rents in kind or inspecie. One half of the peasants in 
Russia do not labour for their masters. They pay to them acertain rent in 
money, which is neither exorbitant nor unreasonable. The masters of this de- 
scription of serfs never reside on their estates, and pay little or no attention to 
the administration of their property. Everything is done by the peasants 
themselves, and all the intercourse existing between them and their masters 
is confined to the payment of the wbrock, or rent, in specie. All those land- 


i lords will, therefore, have little to lose by entering into any contract with their 


peasants on the principle of the new ukase They may rather gain thereby, as 
their peasants, seeing their obligations fixed once for all, will fulfilthem ina 
more regularmanner. It is also to be observed that in ceasing to be the pro- 





to create an additional demand for the cheaper article imported from British 
America. | 
, With these views and anticipations, Her Majesty's Government cannot par- | 
ticipate in the fears expressed by the Petitioners in reference to the apprehend- | 
ed loss of value in Wharves, Mills and othe r similar Establishments in the Co- 
lony, the want of employment for their labouring population, the decline of the 
Maritime Commerce, or the injury to the general welfare of the Colony. 

Her Majesty’s Government are dispose d to believe, that these apprehensions 
are founded upon estim ites of the probable prices of Timber drawn from the 
priees of that article at.the present moment, which are unusually low, in con- 
sequence of the depression of the Timber Trade owing to general causes ; 
and they venture to hope that the proposed opening of the British Ports to Fo- 
reign and Colonial Produce generally at much lower Duties than heretofore, 
will materially tend to revive all branches of Manufacturing and Commercial 
industry, and that the timber trade will not only participate in :hat revival it- 
self, but will derive collateral advantages from it, both as respects price and 
demand. 

I would, in conclusion, remark that the measures contemplated for the en- 
couragement of various articles of the Agricultural produce of the British Co- 
lonies, if passed into a law, may be expected, at no distant time to become of 
increasing importance and value to the growing population of New Brunswick ; 
w hose industry cannot permanently continue to be so exclusively applied to the 
business of lumbering, as at the present moment.—I have the honour to be, 
&c &e. (Signed) STANLEY. 

Lieut. Governor Sir W. Cotesrooxe, &c, &c. 


prietors of their peasantry the landlords will be freed from m inv embarrass- 
ments. Itis accordingly to be hoped that all the owners.of obrock peasants 
will avail themselves of the new law, to secure, ina stable and legal manner, 
the condition of those peasants. As respects the peasants, who from being 
slaves will become ‘ peasants having obligations to fulfil,’ they will, it is true, 
continue attached to the soil, but their fate will have, nevertheless, experienced 
some improvement, for, instead of being at the mercy of their landlords or in- 
tendants, they will be placed under the protection of the authorities instituted 
by the Government.” 

The Journal des Débats, after publishing those explanations, observes that it 
is of little consequence to the European public to be made acquainted with the 
forms of slavery in the Russian empire, but ‘that which interested them in the 
ukase of the 2d of April, and in the ordinance ef police published on the follow- 
ing day, was the insight which those documents gave them into the peculiar sit- 
uation of the Emperor Nicholas, and the present and future condition of the 
imperial power in Russia.”” The Dedats then cites a long extract of a recent 
article of The London Times onthe same subject, and fully concurs in its 
views :—‘ We see in the Emperor Nicholas,” says the Débats, ‘the personi- 
fication of an alleged absolute power obliged to yield, not to public opinion, or 
to the wish of the people, but to a minority which has succeeded in inspiring 
terror and has the power of asserting its own interests to the detriment of those 
of the immense majority of the nation. All powerful when he is the instrument 
of the prejudices of that minority ; all powerful to devastate Poland, to torture 





without a sacrilege—those that pertain to their homes and families ; all power- 
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hitching up his inexpressibles, he gave the lady such a comical look that the | 





ful to suppress the insurrection of the serfs and of the military colonies—the 
Emperor Nicholas sees himself suddenly stopped short when he wishes to de- 
vote a little of that authority, so magnified by his courtiers, to the most noble 
and generous task which an Emperor of Russia could undertake—the emanci- 
pation of the serfs and the moral improvement of the most numerous class of 
his subjects.” 


JAMAICA—ARRIVAL OF THE EARL OF ELGIN. 


His Lordship the Earl of Elgin and family left the Steamer Tweed in the 
barge of H. M. ship Magnificent yesterday forenoon for Port Henderson where 
his Lordship landed, and from whence he proceeded by land to Spanish Town. 
His Lordship was met by Captain Parker of H. M. ship Vestal, and received 
the usual salutes, &c. The Hon. Hector Mitchell and W. Hyslop, Esq. pro- 
ceed to Port-Royal, on the steamer being announced, to meet and greet his 
Lordship ou his arrival in Jamaica. 

His Excellency the Karl of Elgin, accompanied by the Countess of Elgin, 
Capt. Higginson, Capt. Brownrigg, and other distinguished persons, arrived in 
Spanish Town, between one and two o’clock on Monday the 16th. A guardof 
honor, and a Band of the 2d West India Regiment, were in attendance at the 
King’s House, when his Lordship arrived, and he was received most cordially 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe. 

The inauguration of Lord Elgin, as Governor of Jamaica, will take place on 
Thursday next, and our esteemed Governor, Sir Charles T. Metcalfe, will take 
his departure on Friday morning. May the Spirit of peace attend him. 


In alluding to the loss of the Medina Steam packet, the informant of the 





| Jamaica Morning Journal, says— 


‘** Having related the facts attendant on this sad event, it is only just to ex- 
press our opinion of the calmness and fortitude which was evinced by every in- 
dividual on board the Medina on this trying occasion. Wenced hardly say any 
thing respecting those whose professional career has enabled them to acquire 
habits fitted for circumstances of the most adverse kind; but cannot withhold 
our admiration of the conduct of the distinguished individuals then on board, 


| whose eminent position through life has hitherto precluded their being so cir- 


cumstanced. The calmness and confidence which they exhibited was truly 
praiseworthy, and it is a subject of great satisfaction and delight to know that 
Lady Elgin’s health is not likely to suffer from her having passed through so 
trying an ordeal, nor is it necessary to remark that on board the ‘i'weed her 
Ladyship, and the passengers generally, did not fail to meet with the most as- 
siduous attentions from Captain Franklin and the Officers.” 





Sunuwvary. 


The Queen has been pleased to appoint Charlotte Duchess of Norfolk to be one 
of the ladies of the bedchamber in ordinary to her Majesty,in the room of Sarah 
Dowager Lady Lyttleton, resigned, and Charlotte Viscountess Canning to be 
one of the ladies of the bedchamber in ordinary to her Majesty, in the room 
of Susan Countess of Dalhousie, resigned.....It is stated ina letter from Vi- 
enna, of the 22d ult., that the preliminaries of the intended marriage between 
the Emperor of Brazil and the third sister of the King of Naples have been 
fully agreed upon, and an atfacké of the Brazilian embassy at Vienna willieave 
shortly for Brazil with the treaty as concluded with the Brazilian plenipoten- 


| tiary in that city.....The illustrious order of the garter, which it is under- 


stood the Earl of Wilton, with the rank of ambassador extraordinary, is to con- 
vey to Dresden and invest his Majesty the King of Saxony with, is bestowed 


on that potentate as head of the house of Saxe, of which Prince Albert, who 


toa sympathising friend certain instructions, of which the only part audible | 


is to be officially styled ‘* Duke of Saxony,”; is a junior or collateral branch. 

Some elegant paintings have been discovered on taking down a ceiling in 
Paris, on a second ceiling, in a house which was formerly the abode of the ce- 
lebrated Necker and his daughter, Madame de Siael. 

The British merchants residing at Smyrna have recently addressed a letter 
to Lord Aberdeen, representing the expediency of a direct steam communica- 
tion between Great Britain and the Levant 

A Madrid paper mentions the discovery of a cave near Oviedo which is near- 
ly a league and a-half in circumference. A quantity of human bones, and the 
handle of an antique sword, which has been sold to a goldsmith of Oviedo for 
five ounces of gold, were found in it. 

The Augslurgh Gazette announces that the Russian army in Poland is 
about being placed on the peace establishment; the cavalry is to return to 
Russia; but the Gazette thinks that these measures indicate a concentration of 
a large military force in the southern parts of the empire, for the purpose of 
carrying on active operations in Circassia 

A ciockmaker of Chalons, Mr. Rabiet, has taken out a patent for a new 
clock which winds itself up in the act of striking. The mechanism is 
said to be so simple that these new clocks can be sold at a low price. 

The heads of houses at Oxford have just past a resolution of considerable 
importance —namely, to propose in convocation that the censure passed upon 
Dr. Hampden, the regius professor of divinity, six years ago, should be can- 
celled, and the professor reinstated in all the academical functions which his 
predecessors in that office were accustomed to exercise. ‘Tuesday, the 7th of 
June, is appointed for the decision of this question. 

Captain Elliot, the recently appointed Consul-General at the Republic of 
Texas took his departure on Thursday afternoon for the scat of his future di- 
plomatic exertions, in the Clyde, royal West India mail Steamer. 

Nicholas Suisse, valet to the late Marquis of Hertford, who has so repeated- 
ly been examined at Bow street on charges of having embezzled large sums 
the property of his master after his death, has been committed for trial. It 
was proved that subsequent to the marquis’s decease he had received 9,200/. 
in five checks, for which he did nor satisfactorily account, and further that he 
had transferred to himself upwards of 80,000 French inscriptions, the property 
of the marquis. 


Lord Chandos of Sudeley.—It is rumoured that a claim will shortly be pre- 


| ferred to the honours of the ancient barony of Chandos of Sudeley. This 


her unhappy population, even in those sentiments which cannot be attacked | 


peerage has lain dormant since the year 1789, when the death of the ‘eleventh 
baron and third duke gave rise to the celebrated inquiry in the House of 
Lords, touching the right of the Rev. Edward Tymewell Brydges to assume 
the dignity, which terminated in 1803 ina decision fatal to his claims. The 
case of the Rev. £. T. Brydges rested on a doubtful descent from Anthony, 
third son of John, first Baron Chandos; the present claimant aspires to the 
barony as heir-male of the budy of Robert, son of William, fourth son of the 
fourth Lord, who was the second son of Edmund, the eldest son of the stirps , 

Approaching Marriages in High Life-—We understand the marriage of the 
Marquis of Waterford and the Hon. Miss Stuart, daughter of Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, is to be solemnised in the course of the second or third day in the 
ensuing month. ‘The precise day has not yet been determined on.—The pre- 
liminaries for the nuptials of Viscountess Emlyn, son of the Earl of Cawdor, 
and Miss Sarah Cavendish, daughter of the Hon. Colonel Cavendish have been 
completed. ‘The ceremony is to take place early in the ensuing month.—The 
Hon. George Liddell, son of Lord and Lady Ravensworth, is to be married 
Shortly to Miss Meade, daughter of the Hon. General Meade, brother of Lord 
Clanwilliam. 

The High Commissioner.—It is, perhaps, not generally known,that his Grace 
the High Commissioner is adescendant of one of the leaders of the Covenan- 
ters at the battle of Bothwell-Brigg Patrick Macdowal, of Freugh, brought 
a body of several hundred men into the field, and, after the conflict, was com- 
pelled to seek safety in hiding. Having escaped to England, his estate was 
confiscated and given to the well-known Graham, of Claverhouse, who made di- 
vers attempts to get possession, but was resisted by the tenantry. On the Re- 
volution, the estate was restored to Patrick, the son of the expatriated Co- 
venanter, who was then dead. John, the grandson, married Lady Penelope 
Crichton, who was the mother of Patrick Macdowal, of Freugh, who, in right 
of his mother, afterwards became Earl of Dumfries, and his daughter married 
Lord Mounstuart, of which marriage his Grace is the eldest, and Lord James 
Stuart, the member for the Ayr burghs, the second son.—Caledonian Mer- 
cury. 

Extraordinary Feat-—On Thursday evening, at Windsor, Signor Duvalla 
performed his astonishing feat of walking on a tight rope over the river Thames, 
upwards of 300 feet in length, and nearly 50 feet in height at one extremity, 
in the presence of thousands of spectators. A short time ago the poor fellow 
announced his intention of performing a similar exploit, which he failed to 
accomplish, not for the purpose of hoaxing the people, as was generally circu- 
lated, but from the want of money sufficient to pay for the hire of barges and 
men which it was necessary to employ for the purpose of holding the stea lying- 
lines. ‘This obstacle being surmounted, by the assistance of a few gentlemen 
of Windsor, the Signor was enabled to accomplish his perilous task, to the 
astonishment and approbation of the numerous spectators. Signor Duvalla 
has now announced his intention of making an ascent and descent from the 
Little Park to the top of the Round Tower of Windsor Castle, if he can ob- 
tain permission, in the ensuing month 

The Propagateur de I’ Aube announces the invention of a new steam-engine 
by Messrs. Stinzel and Mirlua, of Gray, in the Haute Saone. “It is not, : 
says this journal, ‘“‘ upon the high or low pressure, but en a rotary principle It 
will require a comparatively very narrow space, leaves no chance of loss of 
steam by dilation, and is so simple that even the most unskilful person may 


} Manage it, Its cost will be little, if anything more, than half that of the pre- 
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sent engines. Hitherto, the force of steam-engines has not been carried beyond 
500 horse-power, but this new machine may be brought up to 1,000 horse-pow- 
er. This statement, so important in the science of mechanics, is attested by a 
report from the authorities of Gray.” 
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We are without any fresh arrivals from Europe. 

The debate on Lord Kinnaird’s motion is instructive as showing the strength 
of party spirit. That distress does exist in England is certain; and that his 
lordship exaggerated this distress is also certain. This was pointed out by the 
Duke of Wellington, who characterizes the noble lord’s speech as an attack 
upon the Corn Laws in disguise. 


HAYTI. 

The late advices from St. Domingo record the lamentable fact,that that portion 
of the town of Cape Haytien which so providentially escaped the effects of the 
earthquake of the 7th ult., has been robbed, plundered, and fired by the hands 
of cruel and mercenary desperadoes. 
strous ; can there possibly be recorded acircumstance more diabolical, more 


Can we imagine anything more mon- 


atrocious, than the pillaging the surviving inhabitants of acity, so lately the 
scene of one of those awful convulsions of nature, of which the very supposition 
that such an occurrence could happen to our city would fill the minds of the in- 
habitants with terror and dismay, and where thousands of our fellow beings 
were hurried in a moment into eternity. 

But lamentable as such an occurrence naturally is, there is, on reflecting over 
it, a feature which the mind cannot resist dwelling on. 

At the period of the abolition of slavery, and the emancipation of our West 
India Golonies from what was considered by the great majority of the British 
public, a national disgrace, the condition of the Haitiens were before our eyes 
Hayti was upheld as a thriving country, and the inhabitants as a people 
living in harmony, comfort, and plenty. It was useless for those who were 
more intimately acquainted with the real facts, to 
furth by the ruling 
philanthropic party in England to report on the state of the Island, and he un- 
fortunately represented it, as a land flowing with milk and honey. And it is 
rather acurious fact, that on a late occasion when the British Government at 


attempt to pro- 


mulgate a different opinion. A delegate was sent 


the instance of the Jamaicans, made overtures to the Haitiens to open their 


ports and to allow a trade and free communication with Jamaica, that the Hai- | 
tiens actually refused, under the idea, that an intercourse with Jamaica would } 


corrupt their people and infuse a spirit of radicalism amongst them. 

The scenes of atrocity,however. which have been so lately recorded, must go 
far to shew to what a wretched state of savage life the inhabitants are reduced—it 
shews what little advance religion and civilization have made amongst them— 
and it is some criterion to judge of the ultimate effects of the policy pursued 
to our West Indian Colonies, unless the Government of Great Britain steps 
in to rescue them from the destruction with which they are at present threaten- 
ed. Unless cultivation proceeds, and we regret to say that it is at present re- 
trograding, the country will present a waste, the promotion of religion and edu- 


cation must cease, industry will depart from the shores, and the great bulk of 


the inhabitants will lapse into savage life—into a state of semi-barbarism. It | 


requires the strong arm of Government to sustain them ; they are every day be- 
coming weaker of themselves, and unless thousands of native Africans are 
thrown into the Colonies, and that immediately, there will be no redemption, 
We are 


no alarmists—we have watched the progress of the great and truly benevolent 


no saving them from the desolation to which they are fast hurrying. 


experiment, and we regret, while we confess, that our worst fears have been 
realised of the fate of these unfortunate Colonies. It is not yet too late to re- 
deem them; but to the parent Government alone, can they now look with 
any hope of success. The present state ef Hayti affords an awf:! instance 


of what may await these colonies—we t®ust that from such scenes they may 


be thoroughly exempted. --— 
YANADA. 
The appointment of Mr. Hir. % to the lucrative and important office of In- 


spector General, has been received with strong expressions of disapprobation by 
the great bulk of the loyal party throughout the province. In addition to this 
munificent vift at the hands of the crown, Mr. Hincks has been called to the 
Executive Council, where he will take his seat and become one of the Cabinet 
—thus receiving honours and rewards at the same time. 

Now the course of Mr. Hincks has, heretofore, been one of fierce and un- 
compromising hostility to the government; he has long conducted a journal 
which has been constantly accused of ministering sedition to its readers, and at 
the breaking out of Mackenzie's rebellion he stood with his arms folded, ren- 
dering no assistance towards quelling the atrocious attempt of that mountebank, 
Ii is even ailirmed that he was privy to Mackenzie's design, and did not ap- 
prise the authorities of the approaching danger. It is from these causes that 
the honours now bestowed on him are so objectionable toa great part of the 
people. 

In the matter of appointing disaffected persons to government offices, for the 
mere purpose of stopping their mouths—we have never had but one opinion 
—it is false in principle and dangerous in practice. This we said in 
the case of Mr. Parke, who was made Surveyor-General by Lord Sydenham ; 
we expressed the same sentiments in reference to the magistrates appointed in 
the London District by the same nobleman, in order to secure the re-election of 
Mr. Park. In truth, we see but little difference in the appointment of Mr 
Parke and the magistrates just alluded to, and the appointment of Mr. Hincks 
and New Commission just issued in Lower Canada. If one was politic and 
justifiable, so are they both ;—if Lord Sydenham was right Sir Charles Bagot 
cannot be wrong, so nearly are the cases similar. 

But it may be asked, are the indiscretions of politicians never to be forgotten ? 
Is the door of reconciliation to be for ever closed against all those who went 


astray from their shepherds when the wolves broke into the folds? And finally 


kas not the period arrived when it is both wise and benevolent to draw a veil of | 


oblivion over the past—to forgive old offences, but to punish new ones—begin- 
ning de novo in all that relates to rewards and punishments ? 

We confess this is the most favourable, and the only favourable medium 
through which the question can be viewed ; but then is not a declaration to that 
effect necessary, saying that such is to be the rule of action henceforward? It 
is true that Sir Charles Bagot has repeatedly declared that his instructions en 
join him to administer justice equally to all her Majesty's subjects; but this is 
too general and not sufficiently compre hensive to embrace all, whether tainted 
by political delinquency or otherwise. That distinctions are to be disregarded 
in reference to the past is sufficiently apparent ; then why not issue a procla- 
mation to this effect at once, and meet the matter boldly ; or if the formality 
of a Proclamation be objected to let, Government declare—that such is the 


strength of the loyal party, and so extinguished are the elements of civil dis- 


cord, that it hesitates not to draw the curtain of oblivion upon the political sins ' 


of all men. 
This would be tl ’ 
is would be the most consistent and magnanimous way of treating the 
case; and the manliness of such a course would, we think, recommend itself 
to » . . ' ~~ . ; 
those who now feel chafed by the preference given to those who are presum- 
@d to be so unworthy of her Majesty’s confidence. 





THE CHANDOS TESTIMONIAL. 
There is a peculiar gratification in recording the public expression of feel- 
ings entertained for indiduals, whether for laurels won in tented field, or gol- 
den opinions gained in the ordinary walks of civil life. Of the latter are those 
of the Duke of Buckingham, earned by a manly, consistent, and straight-for- 
ward course, pursued as the representative of his native county in the British 


Che Albion. 


| House of Commons for a period of upwards of twenty years, an unaffected and 

| unvarying courtesy of demeanour, and a desire of associating with his neigh- 

| bours, on a friendly footing, at social meetings—of listening to the plain but 

| honest expressions of their wants—of receiving the result of their experience 

| —and of frankly communicating his sentiments in return ;—conduct, which 
entitled him to be called “The Farmer's Friend,” and drew from his adherents 
the determination of awarding a tribute of respect, resulting in the splendid gift 
denominated ** The Chandos Testimonial.” 


it appears that the intention of presenting to his Grace a testimonial, origi- 
, hated at a numerous and highly respectable mecting of agriculturists and oth- 
‘ ers on the 13th of October, 1838, being upwards of 20 years from the 29th of 
' May, 1818, when the Marquess of Chandos (now the Duke of Buckingham) first 
came forward to represent the county of Bucks in Parliament, it was unani- 
mously resolved that some tribute of respect was due to him from the agricul- 
tural interest, in order “ to record their gratitude for, and to testify their ad- 
miration of, his public and parliamentary services whilst the representative of 
his native county in the House of Commons.” A committee was appointed to 
carry this resolution into effect, and afier several meetings on the subject, that 
| body were, on the Ist of January, 1840, in funds to give directions for the com- 
pletion of the design, which we shall shortly have to describe. The subscrip- 
tion lists comprised every class connected with the county, frum the Peer to 
the peasant, and the amounts of each varied from the liberal donations of the 
wealthy landlords to the guinea of the farmer and the humble shilling of the 
lat ouring man 
‘The ** Chandos Testimonial is a noble column or pillar of silver gilt,standing 
4 feet 6 inches high, its weight is 1,800 ounces, and its cost has been upwards 
of 2,000/. The base is composed of a richly fluted ground, which is divided 
into six circular pedestals, supported on lions couchant, modelled after the cele- 
brated lions at Stowe (his Grace’s seat in this country.) On each pedestal 
stands a most beautifully designed figure of an agricultural labourer, whose 
particular occupation is pointed out by the various implements of industry with 
which the figure is surrounded. ‘The first is a ploughman, the second a shep- 
herd, the third a sower, the fourth a reaper, the fifth a mower, and the sixth a 
dairymaid. Each figure stands prominently forward, in front of a richly orna- 
mented stand, on one side of which the armorial bearings of the Duke are ac- 
curately set forth, and on the other is the scroll, bearing the following 1nscrip- 
TION :—Presented by a very numerous body of farmers of Buckinghamshire, 
and other friends connected with agriculture, to Richard Plantaganet, Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, K.G.,G C.H., onthe 18th day of May, 1842; to 
record their admiration of public principles steadily maintained in unsettled 
times, and as a tribute of respect and gratitude for his services whilst Mar- 
quess of Chandos, as one of the representatives of his native county in Par- 
lament, where, for upwards of 20 years, he was the energetic, consistent, 
and successful champion of the agricultural interest of the United King- 
aom 
This circular stand supports several splendidly executed groups of cattle, 
| horses, and sheep, and its cornice bears a highly-wrought bas-relief, repre- 
senting the different stages of husbandry, and from a rustic ground above, 
| Springs a richly fluted column, around which stand three figures of English far- 
mers, and bearing a scroll, on the first which is inscribed—* Chandos, Church, 
and State ;"’ on the next—‘* Chandos and the Corn Laws ;” and on the third 
and last—‘* Chandos and the 50/. clause.” The column is surmounted by a 
wheatsheaf, the Duke's family crest, which forms a graceful and appropriate 
termination of the design. 


‘The entertainment on the occasion of the presentation of this splendid testi- 
| moni :], was on a very extended scale, at which 600 gentlemen sat down. 






—= 


ardent wish that a life begun and continued in honour may be 


: longed in h 
piness, cheered with the applause of the good, and of our hope thet the ‘ae e 


youth of England may be induced to tread in your Grace's ste 
of seeking out for themselves a short-lived reputation in by-pat 
or promoting the selfish designs of factious innovators, study to appreciate, and 
manfully defend, the rights, laws, and liberties bequeathed to us in the proud 
est monument of human wisdom—the British constitution. 


“ ACTON TINDAL, Hon. Secretary. 


ps and, instead 
s of their own, 


‘“‘ Aylesbury, May 18, 1842.” 


The Cuairman then gave “ The Health of his Grace the Duke of Bucking- 
ham,” which was received and drank amidst the most enthusiastic, andl 
loud, and long-continued plaudits, renewed again and again. ; 

The Duke of Bucktneuam then rose, and was welcomed with cheers, reiter- 
ated with increased vigour and effect. As soon as-silence was restored, his 
Grace spoke as follows :—‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, if on former occasions 
in this county, when surrounded by large assemblages of my friends, I have felt 
any difficulty in returning thanks for kindnesses on those occasions, what maust 
[ now feel, when I look around this vast assemblage, and see the wealth, power, 
and influence of this county? When I see around these tables some who, in 
the early days of my career, were the first to cheer me on in my onward course 
of political life—when I see around these tables those who have ever been con- 
sistent, firm, and active friends—when J look back to this time 24 years within 
four days, when I first started as member for this county—I cannot but feel it 
difficult, indeed, to express all my heart feels on this occasion. (Loud cheers.) 
Often as I have addressed you, often as I have received acts of kindness from 
you, I have not the power on this occasion to speak the sentiments of my heart. 
(Renewed cheers.) ‘The mancer in which you have drunk my health, the kind- 
ness with which you have received the expressions referring to myself in that 
eloquent address which has just been read to me, the splendid and magnificent 
tribute of your affectionate regard which I now see before me—all these things 
coupled together form in my mind a mass of gratitude. I cannot reply or give 
utterance ; and, with those feelings which animate my heart, and with the 
anxious desire to put as it were onrecord the feelings which I entertain to- 
wards those kind frieuds who Lave stood by me, I will place, my Lord, in your 
hands, a reply I have written in answer to the address, so that when I am gone, 
those sentiments may live in your Lordship’s recollection, and in the remem- 
brance of the county at large.” (Tremendous applause.) The noble duke 
then read the reply as follows — 

““My Lord,—It is indeed difficult for me to convey to you an adequate ex- 
pression of my feelings w hilst contemplating this splendid token of your esteem 
and approbation; but you know me well, and you will believe that, presented 
as your testimoniai is, ina manner the most flattering and welcome to me—so 
itis received withthe warmest and most grateful sentiments towards you who 
have been pleased to distinguish me so highly. 

‘If meeting you here to receive this offering at your hands raises such emo- 
tions in my heart, how much more deeply are they excited by the address which 
accompaniesit, in which you allude with approbation to my career in Parlia- 
ment during the 20 continuous years I had the honour of being one of your re- 
presentatives. A more gratifying token of distiaction{than this no Englishman 
could aspire to, nor any body of Englishmen confer. 

“At the commencement of my Parliamentary life I laid down for myself a 
course based on conscientious principles ; and, inspired with an anxious wish 
to promote the best interests of my country, I have, tothe present hour, sought 
to pursue that course without deviation. My greatest stimulous has been the 
desire to perform my duty faithfully and independently to you, and the reward 
of which | was most covetousI received at each returning election, when you 
again and again tendered to me your renewed confidence with increased and 
overpowering majorities 





The Ear! of Orkney in proposing the health of their illustrious guest, re- 


quested the secretary to read an address, which, at its conclusion, was re- 
| turned to the chairman, who immediately handed it to his. noble friend on his 
left. 

Mr. A. Trxpan read the address as follows : 

* "Vo the Most Noble Richard Plantagenet Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 

Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphie Order, one of Her Majesty’s Most Hon. Privy 

Council, and Colonel of the Bucks Yeomanry. 

‘My Lord Duke,—It is with feelings of unmixed satisfaction that we, the 
subscribers to the ‘Chandos Testimonial,’ meet your Grace this day on an oc- | 
casion we have long and eagerly anticipated. We are anxious to present you 
with an offering (inadequate indeed to our wishes)—a tribute of grati tude 
for past services, but still more for firmness of principle and rectitude of con- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“That it is still permitted us to meet together as English freemen and citi- 
zens, much, very much, is due tothe exertions of public men, like your Grace, | 
who, amidst mournful instances of political vacillation, have stood in the breach | 

{ and fought inch by inch the battle of the constitution. | 
| *Ttis ple isant, now that your connexion with us as our representative has | 
ceased, to look back on the interval of 20 years during which it subsisted, to | 
view the whole of that important period, from the commencement to its close, | 
and feel constrained to confess that you have never deviated in asingle act | 
from the principles you first professed and which recommended you to our 
choice. 

** Your Grace’s entrance into public life was preceded a few years by the 
triumph of British councils and British arms over a relentless despotism, the 
offspring of revolutionary frenzy. In spite of the awful lessons which recent 
events had impressed, there prevailed at that period among your countrymen 
a morbid appetite for change, a restless impatience under established blessings, 
and established order. Speculation had assumed a portentous activity, and 
you found the minds of men, both in and out of Parliament, unsettled by the 
wildest and most dangerous theories. Day after day fresh changes were pro- 
posed through faction; concessions were made through fear ; and principles 
once held sacred were sacriiced without scruple to fleeting expediency. In 
these circumstances we admired then, and after the lapse of years we continue 
to admire still, the firmness of your Grace’s determination not to risk the whole 
of the social fabric for the sake of slight or visionary amendments. No attach- 
ments of kindred or party, no seductions of friendship, no intimidations of po- 
pular violence, could tempt you to swerve a moment from the open path and 
broad daylight of the British constitution. 

‘Tt is this constant unflinching devotion to the mixed form of Government, 
under which we live, this steady defence of that nicely balanced whole, any 
considerable change in the parts of which materially affects its safety or im- 
pedes its movements; it is your unimpeached loyalty to the Crown, your at- 
tachment to that higher branch of the Legislature, to which, by the death of 
one, whose talent and services endeared him to this county, you were recently 
admitted ; but, above all, your manly defence of that representative system, 
which, in spite of apparent anomalies, has excited the envy and admiration of 
the world—such are the principles, such is the conduct which we gladly cele- 
brate this day, which we have faintly recorded on this tribute of our affection, 
but whieh will live in our grateful recollection. 

‘We trace the same uniform consistency of principle and conduct in your 
reverence for ancient institutions, in your ever-watchful defence of Protestant- 
ism and its outworks, as established by law, during the debates on the Ro- 
man Catholic question. Wetrace it in your deep-rooted conviction of the 
paramount importance of agriculture and the agricultural classes to the ge- 
| neral welfare ; the consequent protection which you have uniformly advoca- 
| ted to the British farmer, and your unwearied support both in and out of Par- 
| liament of those laws which secure to property its rights and to industry its 
} rewards. 

} « Your reverence, however, for established rights, and your aversion to great 
changes without urgent necessity, did not blind you to glaring defects and noto- | 

| rious abuses:—where grievances existed,you were ready to redress ; where cor- 

| ruptions were preved, you were ready to punish; but the remedy as well as 
the punishment must be ,in the spirit of the constitution, and even when you 
changed your wish was to preserve. 

‘‘ But when the popular excitement in favour of reform overpowered oppo- 
sition, it was then that your Grace, acting upon the professed views of the bill 
itself and dealing out equal justice to all, ‘That the interest of the British 
farmer might not be lost sight of, when anew Constitution was about to be 
framed,’ (such were your own memorable words,) introduced and carried 
that celebrated clause which will bear to posterity the impress of your Grace's 
name 





‘* Met as we are this day principally to testify our sense of your Grace’s poli- 
tical services, we should do but little justice to our feelings did we confine our 
remarks to the sterner duties of public life. Our admiration of high and un- | 
compromising principle is softened by recollections of a more private nature 





‘The Farmer's Friend.’ Your kind attentions, the unaffected and unvarying 
courtesy of your demeanour, your dignified condescension, and above all your 
desire of associating with your neighbours, on a friendly footing, at social 
meetings—of listening to the plain but honest expression of their wants—of re- | 
ceiving the results of their experience,—and of frankly communicating your 
sentiments in return; this isthe conduct which has heightened our attach- | 
ment to your Grace, and, without impairing our respect to exalted rank, equal- | 
ized us in the only sense which the lot of humanity will permit 

** We now beg to place in your Grace’s hands this testimony of admiration 
and gratitude ; and we would conclude this address with the expression of our \ 


You have not disdained, and we are proud to confer on you, the title of | 
| 





| popularity. 


|} ampie 


“The period of 20 years to which you have referred has been one of the 
deepest importance, and on all the complicated and vital questions agitated 
during that time, it Is indeed to me a subject of congratulation that my course 
was in strict accordance with your opinions and sanctioned by your commen- 
dation. 

‘‘ Viewing the progress of events in Parliament, and the struggle of a por- 
tion of our countrymen to obtain extensive changes solely because changes 
chey were, I could not consent to forego the rights and customs which the wis- 
dom of our ancestors had established, and their experience confirmed, for the 
hazard of imagined improvement, or for the purpose of obtaining temporary 
On each proposition for sweeping changes in the working of the 
constitution I reviewed my opinions carefully, and I adhered to them the more 


| strongly when I found they stood the test of reflection and principle, and, I may 


now add, of time and experience. 
‘* Nevertheless, a great altcration in the representative system being decided 


| 

duct upon as inevitable, under circumstances to which I need not advert, but which 
! 

| 


must be still fresh in your recollection, I immediately applied myself to secure 
to the agricultural body that proper share of influence in the balance of the con- 
stitution to which every consideration of just policy and their own most impor- 
tant interests so fully entitle them. 

‘“‘T believe that the strength of the nation is based upon the soil, from which, 
like its favourite emblein, the British oak, its energy and duration are equally 
derived ; and,holding these sentiments, I should indeed have felt myself involv- 
ed in a dereliction of duty, had I not exerted myself to the utmost in order to 
obtain for the cultivators of our native land rights of representation equivalent 
to those claimed for, and conceded to, householders. 

‘“‘T was, indeed, rejoiced that the result proved satisfactory and useful to 
you, and it is grateful to my feelings that my name is associated with an act 
beneficial to the farmers and labourers of Britain, who have ever and on all oc- 
casions distinguished themselves by true patriotic feeling, loyalty to the 
Crown, devotion to the altar, and respect for the institutions of their country. 

“Your passing reference to one now no more,but whose memory must be ever 
revered by me while the pulses of life beat within my frame, is most deeply 
felt; and you could not more strongly testify your regard for me than by 
this brief but affectionate allusion te him. Would that he had lived to see this 
day ! 

* Altered as my public pesition has been (by his removal from us), it is most 
gratifying to be thus assured that I still possess the friendship and approval 
of those around me, and that, although my power of serving them publicly 
is more limited, their regard is still unabated and undiminished 

* Most sincerely do I rejoice that my official career has not been such as to 
interfere with the strength and continuance of those kind and friendly feelings 
towards me, to which I attach so much value, acting as I did upon opinions and 
principles which have always governed my conduct, and which you will ever 
find unchanged. 

“And now, gentlemen, before I conclude, allow me again to repeat my 
warmest thanks for the magniiicence with which you have carried out your 
generous wishes to perpetuate the remembrance of your esteem and regard, by 
this splendid tribute, ‘The Chandos Testimonial,’ subscribed to by the highest, 
as well as the most humble, in this county, which will often remind us of absent 
and esteemed friends—of days of happiness when active in your service, 
and which will be handed downto my successors as one of their most valued 
possessions , 

« Let me offer you, too, my best acknowledgments for the flattering expres- 
sions contained in your address—for the many useful and kind suggestions I 
have received from you during many pleasant hours of private intercourse and 
at our social meetings—tor your invariable indulgence—for your reception of 
ine this day—for the costly and complete arrangements I see around me—and 
the patient attention which you have granted to this, I fear, imperfect attempt 
to give utterance to feelings that have almost ove rpowered me! 

* May God bless you, my generous and valued friends, and so far as the best 
wishes of the individual who now thanks you for kindness ‘ heaped up and run- 
ning over,’ can avail,—may all long enjoy the comforts of a happy home, and 


| live in the participation of every prosperity under the mild and benignant sway 


wy 


of our gracious and beloved Sovereign 

After the applause which frequently interrupted the reading of the reply, and 
which was renewed at its close, had subsided, the Noble Duke went on to say, 
“My Lord, let me take this opportunity at the close of my public life in the 
service of this great country, todrink a bumper toast to all your healths, and 
may God Almighty bless you.” (Enthusiastic applause, followed by three 
times three cheers for ‘ the Duke of Buckingham.”’) 

At a late hour the health of the Marquis of Chandos having been drank— 

The Marquis, in reply, observed, that nothing could have exceeded the satis- 
faction with which he had received the kind invitation sent to him by the hono- 
rary secretary to attend this dinner. If any thing could be wanting to induce 
him to do so the acclamations with which his father had been welcomed, the 
tribute he had that day seen paid to him, the expressions of grat ude for past 
services, contained in the address which had been read, would amply supply the 
deficiency, and urge him (the Marquis 0 Chandos) always to urge with the 
came energy (when he was able) those principles which had won for his father 
those tributes of theiresteem and approbation. ([Cheers.} If it pleased God 
to enable him to advocate their cause, he should endeavour to imitate his ex- 
For himself, he must further say he should ever treasure that splendid 
gift and that eloquent address in his heart, and should ever remember that day 
as one of the proudest and happiest he had ever spent [Loud applause. } 

The evening was one of true enjoyment to all, and we have as little doubt 
that it will ever be remembered with pleasure and satisfaction by all present, 
as that the splendid gift will be ever cherishe d by the representatives of the no- 
ble hovse of Buckingham and Chandos as one of their choicest and most high- 
ly-prized heir-looms. 
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PARK THEATRE. 


ONDAY EVENING, July 4—First night of the farewell engagement of Mrs. Fitz- 
william and Mr. Buckstone, prior to their departure for England—The Widow 
Wiggins, in which Mrs Fitzwilliam will appear in six differentcharecters—After which, 
Make Your Wills, in which Mr. Buckstone will periorm, and the romantic opera of 
Blue Beard. 
_ Mrs. Fitzwilliam and Mr. Buckstone will perform every night this week. 





UTLER’S VAUDEVILLES aND PROMENADES—FOURTH OF JULY !—Extra- 
ordinary Novelties '! Two new Pieces !!! National Groupings!!! !—On Monday, 
the 4th of July, 1842, ‘A LEGEND OF LONDON,” by Messrs Butle:, Richings, Ba- 
deleffer, and Mrs. Butler. After which half an hour for Promenade, the Band playing 
“* NATIONAL AIRS,” then agrand ‘* ORATION,”—Star Spangled Banner—Washing- 
ton. Mr. Richings will sing, for this =e only, ‘*SONS OF FREEDOM.” A Joint 
Stock Company will appear, and conclude with * HAIL COLUMBIA,” and ‘*‘ YANKEE 
DOODLE.” Prices as before. 


Che Drama. 


Park Theatre. “Some more last words.”—The performances of The 
Elssler have been the staple commodity at this house during the current week, 
and last night was announced as positively the concluding and farewell per- 
formance. On Monday she appeared in support of a charity, on Wednesday 
for the benefit of the manager, and last night as a final adieu. 

Miss Cushman's benefit took place on Tuesday evening ; we blush as we 
remember it. This actress, one of the most useful now to be found in Ameri- 
ca, whose readings are correct and whose personations are to the life, who is 
ready for any line of character that the emergency may require, and of whom 
it may be said, as was said of Goldsmith ‘non tetegit quod mon ornavit ;” 
whose humour and spirits, although they may now and then run away from the 
strict gravity of conventional comedy, are yet life-like and human, instead of 
the mechanical automaton acting of a school; this actress hadfa benefit (?) at 
which her admiring audiences did not enable her to pay the expenses of the 
house. But she was not a star, par excellence, consequently it was not fa- 
shionable to reward her merits. Eh! bien! Le bon temps viendra!” But 
when, isthe question? Why, when intellectual talent shall take as high stand 
as that which is mainly physical ;—when individuals think and act for them- 
selves and scorn to be the followers of fashion.—In short ‘*‘ When the sky 
falls, we shall catch larks.”’ 

But although disappointment befel this clever artist we are not the less re- 
joiced that the benefit of the manager was a good one. Mr. Simpson has 
struggled long and successfully against the pressure of the times, and it ought 
to be matter of satisfaction that amidst the clouds which have lowered around 
him there should now and then be a blink of sunshine. We trust that the en- 
suing winter’s campaign will be the returning of better prosperity, but we also 
trust that he will ‘clap his shoulder to the wheel,”—in other words that he 
will make some vigorous exertions to produce novelty, taste, talent and vari- 
ety. 

Bowery Theatre.—During the last few days this theatre has received a very 
important accession by the engagement of Mr. Browne, the celebrated come- 
dian. The sprightliness and humour of this actor are well known, but his 
power of infusing pathos into humour is among the greatest of his qualities 
His Serjeant Austerlitz and his Robert Macaire are altogether inimitable, and 
are repeatedly witnessed by the same audiences with the gusto of perpetual 
novelty. Mr. Browne is playing a round of characters here to admiring au- 
audiences. 








Niblo’s Garden.—The Ravels here pursue their triumphant career before 
admiring crowds, their performances being even more greatly in request than 
when first they were given in this city. It has not yet been found necessary to 
introduce anything decidedly new, for the old favourites are so numerous and of 
such varied character that even to play around of them requires considerable 
time. During the last week they have given some of the Tableaux Vivans for 
which they are so justly celebrated, particularly ‘The Attack and Apprehen- 
sion of Banditti,” which is partly pantomine as well as picture grouping, and 
‘‘The Death of Abel,” a series of Tableaux which are equally classical and 
sublime. 

In the Vaudeville series the company has been strengthened by the addition 
of Mr. T. Placide, who played Peter Spyk, in “The Loan of a Lover,” ex- 
ceedingly well. The band here is capital, and the musical director has the 
orchestra in excellent order now. We are much pleased to perceive that he 
keeps down the squeaking and catgut-scraping which is so great an annoyance 
in tuning the instruments ; and we can fancy that there is considerable improve- 
ment in the expression of the music. The overtures are well selected, and 
they are played in a spirited and artist-like manner. 

Butler’s Vaudevilles at the Tivolt.—We announced last week that this emi- 
nent tragedian was about to assume the managerial reins in this city, and to 
appear himself in a réle in which hitherto he had been unknown in America,— 
that of comedy. On Wednesday he opened at The Tivoli, hitherto better 
known as the Richmond Hill Theatre, tut which we trust will become much 
more celebrated under its new appellation. Having never been there before we 
were not a little struck with the capabilities of the premises to become an 
agreeable place of summer recreation. The Saloor itself, which is turned into 
a theatre, is exceedingly spacious ; it gives room for a sufficient stage with am- 
ple room behind the scenes for the convenience of scene-shifting and carpen- 
ters’ business, in front of which is an orchestra cf convenient size, where a 
band of twelve performers of excellent quality, led and conducted by Mr. 
Marks, were highly effective. The side of the audience part of the thea- 
tre has several French windows through whieh the visitors can walk into a 
spacious balcony outside, and from thence either down into the gardens, or 
along wide galleries round the premises. In the gardens are numerous neat 
boxes, decorated with transparencies, and where parties can partake, at their 
pleasure of ices, lemonades, or other refreshments. The theatre is lighted by 
three splendid chandeliers, and the scenery and decorations of the stage are 
from the tasteful designs of Mr. Bengough. 

It was somewhat evident that matters had been a little precipitated in order 
to make a commencement on the evening advertised, as the actors seemed to 
be somewhat strangers to each other, and the pieces required a little more of 
rehearsal than circumstances probably would allow of; nevertheless the Vau- 
devilles went off in good style. Mr. Butler played the principal character in 
‘* Bamboozling ” in a very lively manner; and Mrs. Butler who made her first 
appearance in the dramatic profession, was much more effective than could have 

been expected of a debiitante. Indeed, except the tremulousness incidental to 
her new situation, and the want of stage tact which nothing but experience 
can give, she exhibited the promise of much excellence. In the second piece, 
called ‘The Windmill” we were rejoiced to see that general favorite and ex- 
cellent actress of all-work, Mrs. Timm, and that very popular actor of low life 
Mr. Graham. These kept the matter alive admirably, the pieces were repeat- 
ed on Thursday evening, but a change was to take place last night and the old 
favorite of the New York public, Mr. Richings was to appear. Some of the 
underling characters were but mea rerly sustained, and though the main plots 
may be not injured thereby yet the interest is diminished through the inanity of 
tame talkers ; in this re spect Mr. Butler will do well to make two or three re- 
movals as soon as he can. 

One thing we were greatly pleased to perceive on the opening night, and it 
is probably attributable to the confidence which is reposed in the character and 
tact of the manager ; this was the number of ladies that were present on the 
occasion. In truth we cannot conceive any difficulty for a man of discernment 
and experience, of tact and taste, and of determined effort, to make any place 
worthy of the refined and the delicate, if he resolve so to do; and for our own 
part we see so much in the comforts and capabilities of these premises that we 
consider the difficulties of his task to be materially lessened thereby, and his 
perseverance with spirit, will be crowned with success 


We hear that extraordinary preparations have been made for the entertain 


ments of the 4th of July, which may be considered as the formal opening of 
the manager’s campaign. The chief novelty of the occasion, as we are told, 
will be a representation of the celebrated Thames Tunnel, illuminated as that 
remarkable passage will be, and conveying a most lively and accurate idea < 
that stupendo " King and its conven , 


4 c 


She Albion. 


*,* The public places of entertainment in this city are at present very nu- 
merous, and for the most part they are exceedingly rational. As the anniver- 
sary festival of the United States is at hand, it may not be amiss to give a brief 
list of them, as affording the means of high gratification to the public on such an 
occasion. 

Commencing at the lowest extremity of the city we proceed upwards with- 
out particularly distinguishing any ; they will be found as follows, viz., Castle 
Garden, day and evening ; American Museum, do; Hill's Museum, do ; Park 
Theatre, evening ; Chatham Theatre, day and evening: New Museum, (corner 
of Bowery and Chatham Square) do; Bowery Theatre, evening ; National 
Academy of Design, day and evening ; Tivoli, (Butler's) day and evening ; 
Catherwood’s Panorama, do; Niblo’s Garden, evening ; Vauxhall Garden, day 
and evening. There are many others of various degrees of merit, but our space 
will not admit of farther details ; and we are aware that at any of these there 
will be found abundant amusement and recreation, whilst at many of them in- 
formation of an important nature may be acquired to the advantage of every 
one who “ miscuit utile dulci.” 





A ee SUBSCRIBER, senior partner of the late firm of Maitland Keinedy, & Co, 
having this day retired from mercantile business, will con'inue the general Bank- 
ing Agency in his own name and on his own account at No. 46 Wall-street. 
July 2-4t* D. 8s. KENNEDY. 
Ohne yey —A German Lady wishes to find an engagement as governess ; she is 
capable to teach German or French. and speaks English fluentiy ; she will also 
give instruction in Music, Drawing, and Painting in water colours and in fancy work. 
Would engage to teach the above branches in a Ladies’ Boarding School, and has no 
objection to gointo the country. She might also accept of an engagement as com- 
panion to Ladies going to Europe. Undeniable references will be given. Apply by 
leiter, post-paid, to A.Z., Box No. 81, Lower Post Office, New York. July 2-3t* 





ARM FOR SALE, about 12 miles from this city, containing about thirty-four acres 

of land in a high state of cultivation, with a good house, barn, granary, carriage- 
house, barracks, and every other convenience requisite for a country residence, farm- 
ing or market gardening. The said farm wiil be sold a bargain or exchanged for city 
property. For further particulars apply at No. 8 Catherine Street, N.Y. (July 2-tf. 


O AMATEURS OF THE FLUTE.—MR. BAKTON, Pupil of the late celebrated 
Flautist, CHARLES NICHOLSON, having recentiy arrived from Europe, begs to 
inform the Public, that itis his intention, to devote a portion of his time, in giving in- 
struction on the Flute, according to the system of the above celebrated master. , 

For terms, apply at 77 Chambers-street, Broadway, from the hours of 8 till 2. 

June 25. 

YIVOLI GARDEN.—Under the management ef Mr. Samuel Butler, (of the Thea 

tres Royal, Drury-Lane, Covent Garden, and successor to Madame Vestris at the 

Olympic Theatre, London.) The Saloon and Garden will be open on Wednesday 29th 
June, 1842, with—Great Novelties! Original Vaudevilles!! Ineresting Exhibitions !'! 
and every variety of entertainment will be produced. Particulars in future advertise- 
ments. Admission 50 cents. To commence at 8 o’clock. June 25. 


N AGREEABLE RECREATION.—A visit to the extensive grounds at Hoboken, 
the beauties of which have been so highly extolled and which are so liberally 
thrown open to the public, will prove as pleasant an excursion as can be made from 
the city at this season. The walks are now in good order, and the grounds are decked 
with all the luxuriant freshness of an early spring. Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the mind than the contemplation of so charming a scene. April 30 3m* 


RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. Geo. Maynard, M.A., graduate of the first clase of 
honours in the University of Cambridge, England, late Classical and now Mathe- 
inatical master in Upper Canada College, Toronto, is desirous of receiving into his 
house, two pupils, who might be preparing for the Universities and would be treated 
as members of the family. Terms trom 150 to 300 guineas per annum, according to the 
age of the individual. April 23-3. 


RANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 

Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful artic'e of household furniture, without which no 1oom, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
so that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 
The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 
real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
welland easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with | 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 
It is necessary to remark that ali shades made at this establishment have the subscri- 
ber’s name attached to them GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity 1s taken. Mar. 12-4. 
AVILION HOTEL, Falls of Niagara, Canada, by THOMAS MOXEY, late of King- 

ston.—The PAVILION HOTEL, having been some time ago destroyed by fire, 1t 
has been re-built and fitted up in superior style for the accommodation of the public. 
Every care has been taken to render the PAVILION worthy of publie patronage ; 
and the arrangements in conducting it, are such as must coimmand general approval 
and support 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the FALLS during the season will find the PAVILION 
a most comfortable place of resort, where every attention will be shewn them. and no 
pains spared to provide, not only the neeessaries, but the luxuries of the season. 
City of the Falls, April, 1842. April 28-3. 
yee SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN.-ELIAS THOMAS re- 

spectfully informs the public that he has completed and placed at the above loca- 

tion one of the most extensive and ornamental baths for ladies and gentlemen that 
ever floated on the American waters, planned and built by Mr. Calvin Pollard, and 
adapted to all the purposes of health, recreation and instruction. shower baths upon a 
new and improved constriction. simple and efficient ; private baths for ladies and gen- 
tlemen of various depth, and an extensive swimming school for boys The Saloon is 
furnished and conducted by Mr. Oakly, of Brooklyn, professing every comfort aud con- 
venience in the refreshing department. Elias Thomas trusts that he has .edeemed his 
promise to his liberal patrons of last season, and solicits that support from the cilizens 
and visiters of New York that his enterprize entitles him to 

Length of the Gentlemen's Bath, 956 and 49; Ladies Bath, 45 and 49. [June 18-Im. 

















ASTOR HOUSE. 

RICES—LADIES ORDINARY, $2 per day. The apartments devoted to families | 
exclusively are spacious and elegant. | 

POMS CBE ovine tbsdccdscscevesesvaceseresces $2 per day. 

Private Parlors, or suites of rooms, with private table... 3 si 

Parlors extra. 
The charges at this Hotel are regular, and no higher than at other first rate Hotels. 
HOURS FOR MEALS, 





Breakfast in Ladies and Gentlemen's Ordinaries.......-.... 8 o'clock. 
Dinner in Ladies’ Ordinary 3 

* Gentlemen’s Ordinary... .........ccececceccccces 31 
RN i ob tn cdc ci do doed eb wedanebamssentbsbbees 6 to 9 
BUDE, TION oon nie 80 0056 disses sasqecscccccennescesesesecs 9to 12 







These are the regular hours, butif it suits the interest or convenience of our patrons, 
we provide breakfast at any moment between daylight and dinner-time. Dinners for 
one or more at any hour In short, we take pleasure in providing for the wants of our 
patrons, without regard to the hour or our own convenience, without extra charg 
Grateiul for the liberal patronage which has been givento our establishment, we 
pledge ourselves to keepit ever in order. We shall endeavour, without ceasing. to 
render everything agreeable to our guests, and respectfully request them to give notice 
of any negtigence. COLEMAN & STETSON. 
June 11-3m, 
INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIt 
TURES, AND O'VIIER DISEASES OF TILE URINARY ORGANS. 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New York, and in the Medical Coilege 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established an institu- 
tion for ihe accommodation of patients labouring uader Calculous Aflections,Strictures, 
Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder, Kidneys, &c. 
The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 
Ist. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartments 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels 
Qnd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off with 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or evtting for stone in the 
bladder.) and jt is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make it 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary for 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very limited num- 








3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitionersdevoting their time and 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particular- 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 
“ As the Members of the Profession are generally aware thatthe undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the urmary 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friends in 
the profession, and the public. k 
Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to him 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M: D- 
Jan. 1-tf. oe All de 
) OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparation tor the Hair 
\ that elicits the most luxuriant growth. Itis an unfailing preventive of baldness 
and bestows a billliant gloss with atendercy to curl, and isthe only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 
Caution—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from stee! 
on which are the words “* Rowland’s Macassar O11,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors mred—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,02s letters. 
Rowland’s Kalydor isan aromatic creamy liquid,the safest and most innoxious pre- 


July 2, 
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——*—_ 
LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the publie 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly erected, and purpose- 

ly adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now opened for the reception 
of company. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom. 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in “r manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
= spe are alwaysin attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 

e house. 

To this establishmentthere is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the mostapproved and fashionable styleof French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 

In connection with the Hotelis an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. : 

The location of the Hotel is admirably suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street,the Public offices,and the Battery, the most airy ang 
healthful walk in the “. : 

The Proprietor,gratefully acknowledging the many favors he has heretofore receiy- 
ed from his patrons, assures thea that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such ag 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 

The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please inseri this advertisementten times and send their bills te 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-1f. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new coppered, and 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regular voyages on the 2nd 
of April next,on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better 
to accommodate tiie Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter- 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— 
From New York. From England. 
28th of April for Liverpool. 2d of April from Bristol. 
16th of June for Bristol. 2istof May from Liverpool. 
11th of August for Liverpool. 16th of July from Bristol. 
29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool 
17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22u of Octobe: from Bristol. 
For freight or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Jan. 29, tf. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st, 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS, 
F 1200 TONS AND 440 HORSE POWER EACH.—Under Contract with the Lords 
of the Admiralty.—Wili sail from Liverpool and Boston via Halifax, as follows :— 

From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Caledonia, E.G. Lott, Commander April 19, May 16. 

Acadia, Riery, do May 4, June 1, 

Columbia, Judkins, do May 19, June 16, 

Britannia, J. Hewitt, do June 4, July 2, 

Caledonia, E.G. Lott, do June 19, July 16, 

Acadia, Riery, do July 5, Aug. 1, 
Passage Money—From Boston to Liverpool,.......... eieens 0 sdbnead hemes $150 
te ss eesnness nbencanebdebettcenscctasedece $20 


These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No Berth secured until paid for. 

Note—All letters and news papers must pass through the Post Office. Merchandise 
and specie (except for personal expenses) shipped under the name of bkggage, will be 
charged as freight and liable to Custom House regulations. 

Specie taken on freight. Apply to BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON, 
May 21 26 Broad-street. 
STEAM NAVIGATION BETWEEN ANTWERP AND NEW YORK 
VIA SOUTHAMPTON, (Eng.) 

ELGIAN STFAMER BRITISH QUEEN, M. M. Keane, commander. The above 
splendid steamer being in the best order in every respect, the days of her depar- 
ture forthe year from each port have been fixed as follows :— 
From New York. From Antwerp. From Southampton. 
On 7th June, 1542, On 4th May, 1842. On 7th May, 1842. 
7th Aug., ” 7th July, ” 10th July, ” 
7th Oct.. ” | 7th Sept., ” 10th Sept.,” 

Price of passage, meals not included, to Southampton or Antwerp $70; Steward’s 
fees $262}. Meals willbe served on the plan of a continental hotel, in the best 
manner and at fixed and moderate prices, passengers being only charged when par 
taking of the same. 

The price of passage to either of the above ports can also be engaged if preferred 
with meals, and Steward’s fees included for $97 62}, exclusive of wines. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies the ship 

For freight, passage, or any further information, apply to 

May 7-6in, H. W. T. & H. MALI, Agents, 41 Beaver street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shipsofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 

IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell, master,l6th March. July,and Nov, 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(vew) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
IstApril, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan 
The accomtnodations of these shipsare not surpassed,combining allthat may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, withthe exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 

ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. ¥ Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre or 
the Ist, 8th, -ud 24th of every month, #s follows, viz. : 


Ships. ) Masters. Days of Sailing from New-jDaysof Sailing from Havre 
York. 

Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. S{Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Francoisler, jAinsworth, o HM, ““sI6, “ léiMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Jurguidy, ). Lines, “a , * %, oe )) 8 *- 8 « 8 
Emerald, lowe, April 8, Aug. ka. Dee. te “* 2 * 86, * 98 
Rhone, wont * ifm i(jfune 3, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, )C. Stoddard, ‘oe 2.0% 2a So = * © 
Albany, fatson, May §&, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, * 24, “ %4 
Silvie De Grasse, tL Weiderhold:} ** 16, ‘ 16, “ 1¢luly 1, Nov. 1, March} 
Louis Philippe, \J. Castoft, 7  teot. oe "=. ~ = ae 
Duch d’Orieans, A. Richardson,|jJune $8, Oct. 8, Feb. S} ** 24, 24, ‘* 24 
Sully, WCThompson ‘“* 16, “ 16, “ 16]Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, |W. W. Pell. “694, * 24 “« 94j 6, * - § 








; 24, ’ 
These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegan 
accommodations for passengers, Comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. . 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 
ast am ns ‘a . | 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. - 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
sueceet each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puactually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Loadcn onthe 7th, 17th, ana 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. . 
St. James, |W.H Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1) Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, Griin, | °° hh * Rh * YM, er, 3 

Gladiator, jT. Britton, +  * oy “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick:Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * See 17, a V7 
Wellington, 1D. Chadwick, “rm, * BH, eee! Sey Re 
Quebec, 'F H Hebuard,| ‘“* 20, ‘“* 20, “20 April 7, Aug. 7 Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, Hovey, [March 1, July 1, Nov. 3) ** Wi, “* 47, * 17 
Samson, Smith, “g * © See ee eee 
HendrickHudson E. E Morgan, “« 90, * 20, ‘* 20 May 7. Sept. 7, Jan 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1} * ee 17, oe 7 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ie a <7 eebee du Ta # "> 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 20 « 20 “ Q0\June 7, Oct. 7, Fe 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commande d by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, & 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage 1s now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pack eis will be responsiole ior any letters, } ur 
ceis, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JON GRISWOLD, 70 South stre et,or 
: GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 
a — “ - 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo), 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz:— 
Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 





paration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneons disor- 
lers, itis highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and will preserve the 
skin soft ard white in the most inclement weather 
Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentrifice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthe ns the gums and sweetens the breath 
" Asasecurity against counterfeits a small label is attachedto every bottle and box 
of the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for 
Messrs. A Roland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb. 5-ly-e.o.w. 


~ GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 

Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street 
ESPECTFULLY imform the public that in consequence of “the difficult times 
they have REOUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. a1 

WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansing in the French style, Meri:.o and Camel's flair 
Shawls; and for the better accommodation of their up town customers they Have 
opened a branch office at — 

257 Bleeke Strect 


Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyedand put upin theiror 
Carpets and wearing apparel cleansed in the best m er , 
SILK DRESSES WATERED FEATHERS CLEANED AND Jit1 





| York. Liverpool. an 
: ‘ ly ov. 7 . TAug. 25, Dec. 25, April29 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. /, Mar “Au , c. 2 
Virginian ’ lAllen i “3, © © 13)\Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May 1 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “19, ‘ 19, % 1 8 7, ss is ie 
Roscius \J. Collins, . a eh Gon | ho. 13, 9 
Europe, [A.C- Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. J, April 1) “ 19, * = 19, os 
’ a 2 “ wd “6 ~| «6 of 4“ 5 ed 
Independence, |Nye, | ‘ fy é sy aus 
she held , : IF. P Allen, ; * “13, “12 0ct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
; Atom . j ‘ “ 19 “ 19 “é ~ 6 7. sé ‘ 
New York, Cropper, “ 19, ’ | ‘5 L “ 72 
Siddons Cobb. | “25, “25, a 25) ae... eee 13, “ 9 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) * 19, ‘ a es 
r } s“ 97 “ce 97 “ i ‘6 665 “cc ta - 
Roscoe, H. Huttieson, | ‘y ‘5 me 20,5 at ly 
S, Whitney Thompson, “6 13, - I ‘© 13, Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
: ney “ 1 Se = ~ eG 
Columbus. lcole, _ Sa S 7,‘ ye ie ag 
Sheridan, \Depeyster, | “ 25, * 95, go) % 13, . men 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June J) f 1% 7 yc a 
tod ~ 7 se 97 5 o? 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, pies. Ras = 4 <9 29, ane. 2 
| United States, |Britton, TY ee 3, “ 413)Dec. J, April 1, Aus. ~ 
{ England B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, “§ We 7“ ys 
Garrick, iSkiddy, PO @ Boast SO SO 9 
Ostord, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July J) “ 19, “ 19, , 


1. with elegant accommo} 
to Liverpool is fixed a+ 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commandec 
dations for passengers The price of passage from New York . 

av 1 , Lk « as } »¢ wCiua 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, 1 


ing wines stores, and bedding 


Neither the captains nor ewners of these s! 
" 


lips will be responsible for any letters, 
narcels, or packages sent by them, unless 1 ilar bills of lading are signed therete 
“ A ents or ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America Eng ane 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
| BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
te Gne ot ~ Whit , hii sheffield. and United States 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sn al ; 
tia ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
vashington 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Indepencence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
y SRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Southest _ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpo 
f , Ss { Sheridan. and Garrick, : 
ieee ships Roscive, Siddons, Shere K. COLLINS & Co., New York 


WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoe 
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